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THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
SERIOUSLY THREATENED 


Asa part of its economy program, Congress has materially reduced 
the appropriation for the United States Office of Education. The 
Bureau of the Budget allowed $549,600 for this office. The House of 
Representatives cut this item 11 per cent. The Senate Committee 
on Appropriations has further reduced the amount available for the 
Office of Education to $360,000. The detailed figures are as follows: 

Budget House Senate 
$280,000 $250,000 
General expenses 25,000 20,000 
Teacher-training study..... 70,000 50,000 
School-finance study 50,000 Nothing 
Printing 62,000 40,000 








$487,000 $360,000 


The reduction in the appropriation to the Office of Education is a 
much more serious matter than the amount of money involved would 
indicate. It is not simply a question whether public education should 
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adjust itself to a certain amount of retrenchment. The public schools 
of this country are particularly sensitive to social and economic 
change, and it may be readily conceded that in times of economic 
stringency every effort should be made to bring about such econ- 
omies in the administration of the schools as may, in good conscience, 
be accomplished. Even if viewed strictly as a measure of economy, 
the drastic reductions in the appropriation to the Office of Educa- 
tion cannot be justified. Under the administration of the present 
Commissioner of Education, the Office of Education has been given a 
vitality it has never before had at any time in its history. It has de- 
veloped into an agency for the gathering and diffusion of informa- 
tion basic to the formulation of fundamental educational policies in 
every state in the nation. It performs a service which cannot be 
duplicated by any other agency, private or public. The fact is that in 
this country a disproportionate share of the public revenue goes into 
the operation of the schools; too little is devoted to research and in- 
vestigation. A substantial reduction in the appropriation to the 
Office of Education at a time when it is supplying the schools of the 
country with an information service which will go far in enabling the 
schools to economize without too seriously impairing their efficiency 
is a manifestation of an almost complete failure to understand the 
function of that office. 

The Office of Education is at the present time conducting three 
nation-wide surveys of the most vital importance to the schools of 
this country. The first of these, a survey of secondary education, is 
nearing completion. The second is a survey of the education of 
teachers. This survey began officially July 1, 1930, and it was in- 
tended that its work should extend over a period of three years. A 
substantial reduction of the funds available for this survey will no 
doubt force the survey staff to modify materially its plans and pro- 
cedures and may render impossible the printing of a portion of the 
results of the survey. The third survey now being conducted by the 
Office of Education is a survey of school finance. It began officially 
July 1, 1931. The Senate Committee now proposes that this survey 
be abandoned at a time when there is widespread and imperative 
need for facts on financing education. At the time the Senate Com- 
mittee decided that this survey should be abandoned, the survey 
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staff had just completed detailed plans for six important school- 
finance studies with the view of making available within the next 
few months a body of factual information which would have enabled 
public officials to formulate more intelligently financial policies for 
the coming year. The following statement, prepared by the United 
States Office of Education, describes in some detail the investigations 
which were being undertaken. 


1. The study of the educational effects of certain major economy measures 
which promise a saving of expenditure without injury to educational programs. 

2. The basic facts needed for state legislatures in the distribution of state aid 
in such a way as to relieve critical points of financial stress now endangering 
education. 

3. The formulation of more adequate standards which may be readily used 
to determine reasonable costs of supporting schools in various sizes of commu- 
nities. 

4. Further study of the proper tax base to be used in determining the amount 
of aid to which districts of varying wealth are entitled. 

5. Summarization of recent findings of various tax commissions and tax ex- 
perts in their bearing on the problem of financing education. 

6. The development of the best possible standards for the reorganization of 
rural school districts in such a way as to improve educational opportunities and 
eliminate unnecessary expenditures. 


It is hoped that Congress may be brought to realize the strategic 
position which the Office of Education occupies in its relation to the 
American school system. At least it is not too much to demand that 
the surveys already under way and for which considerable funds have 
already been spent should be carried to completion. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


The application of scientific techniques to the solution of the prob- 
lems of education has been one of the major achievements of Ameri- 
can educators during the past three or four decades. The result is 
that the science of education is much more highly developed in this 
country than in any of the countries of Europe. There are evidences 
in Europe, however, of a growing interest in the scientific study of 
education. An example of this interest in educational research may 
be found in the establishment of a new Institute of Education at the 
University of London. 

The English Board of Education has made arrangements whereby 
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the London Day Training College will pass next September from the 
control of the London County Council to the University of London. 
The college heretofore has ranked high as a teacher-training institu- 
tion, but its energies have been devoted in the main to the training 
of teachers at the undergraduate level. Under the new arrangement 
it wil continue to train teachers for the schools of London, but much 
greater emphasis will be put on research work at the graduate level. 
The London Times Educational Supplement makes the following edi- 
torial comment on the significance of the new relation between the 
college and the university. 


What is, then, the meaning of the change that will take place next September? 
Clearly the real change will be gradual, with the ultimate goal of creating an 
Institute of Education on a larger scale—possibly approximating to the scope 
of work done at Teachers College, Columbia University. It is certain that the 
college will continue to train teachers and will continue to provide facilities for 
educational research. But the scale will be imperial as well as English. Already 
there has been an effort to develop the imperial side of the college, and ad- 
vanced students are at work. Indeed, one of the present goals is to admit ad- 
vanced students who wish to make a special study of some branch of educational 
method, history, or organization under the principal, Sir Percy Nunn, who has 
been for many years the fountain of new educational inspiration. The need of 
research in education is, in some senses, as necessary as the need of research in 
medicine, and indeed the two sciences overlap at various points, and the new 
college will develop on every side this function of its being. But the original 
function, the actual provision of teachers to supply the demands of the London 
County Council and the Board of Education, will not be forgotten, and it may 
be that the training of Oxford and Cambridge men for service in the great public 
schools will form part of the work. The older universities to some extent now 
use the London Day Training College, but it is a strange thing that many old 
schools still have a preference for untrained teachers. It may be that there is 
something lacking in the training hitherto given or that the freshness of the 
young graduate for teaching work is, in the eyes of some headmasters, lost in the 
processes of formal training. That ought not to be so, and perhaps the new In- 
stitute of Education will show that the headmasters are mistaken. 


CORRECTION OF AN ERROR IN A PREVIOUS ISSUE 
OF THE JOURNAL 


The November issue of the Elementary School Journal contained 
an article entitled “What Primer Shall I Use Next?” The author 
analyzed fifteen primers to discover the number of different words, 
the total word content, the average amount of repetition, and the 
average number of new words on a page of the books included in the 
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analysis. Recently the author has pointed out an error in her article 
which she desires to correct. In the case of the Child-Story Readers, 
the number of different words should have been 308 instead of 408, 
the average number of times each word is repeated should have been 
12.6 instead of 9.5, and the average number of new words to the 
page should have been 2.5 instead of 3.3. The table in whith the 
error appeared in the original article is herewith reproduced in its 
corrected form. 

The Elementary School Journal regrets that the error was made 
and is glad of this opportunity to correct it. 


INFORMATION REGARDING VOCABULARIES OF 
FIFTEEN PRIMERS 








Average 
Number of Number of ae f 
Different y Times Each | yj beg 4 
Words of Words Word Is a Pon . 
Repeated sci 





. Bobbs-Merrill Readers 196 5,044 25 
. Boys’ and Girls’ Readers 443 5,570 12. 
. Child-Library Readers.......... 423 8,696 20 
Child’s Own Way Series 431 5,027 II 
Child-Story Readers............ 308 3,866 12 
. Elson Readers 309 6,607 21 
. Everyday Classics 281 4,661 16 
. F-U-N Book 487 4,248 8 
. Pathway to Reading 301 5,393 17 
. Newson Readers 255 5,471 21 
. Progressive Road to Reading... . 311 3,207 10 
. Reading-Literature 208 4,314 20 
ey) Oe ee ee 292 4,520 15 
. Winston Readers 317 3,637 12: 
. Winston Companion Readers... . 337 6,743 20. 
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CIRCULAR LETTERS AS A SUPERVISORY AGENCY 


The Iowa State Department of Public Instruction has been par- 
ticularly successful in stimulating county superintendents in the use 
of circular letters as an agency of school supervision. A recent bulle- 
tin of the United States Office of Education (Bulletin No. 19, 1931) 
describes the uses to which such letters have been put and contains 
a number of letters which illustrate the possibilities of this super- 
visory device. The following statement is quoted from the bulletin. 

Supervision by circular letters is essential in most counties. The size of the 


territory to be covered makes frequent visits on the part of the county superin- 
tendent an impossibility. Many superintendents have no supervisors or field 
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deputies and have only occasional office help. In such cases circular letters are 
the most valuable means of supervision. One Iowa county superintendent 
writes: “This county is 48 by 54 miles and has about 150 teachers actually under 
my supervision. I depend very largely upon circular letters because I can get to 
a school only once a year unless the teacher is in trouble or I go to make a talk.” 
Many problems individual to teachers or schools can be settled only by confer- 
ence or correspondence. On the other hand, many difficulties encountered are 
common to the majority of rural schools and can often be taken care of through 
circular letters. 

This bulletin has been prepared to show that there are various types of circu- 
lar letters which have proved effective in rural-school supervision. It will indi- 
cate certain characteristics which tend to increase the value of circular letters. 
Finally it will demonstrate the use of circular letters as a supervisory agency by 
including copies of sixty-four letters written by education officers during the 
past few years. 

Circular letters may be classified into nine types: (1) inspirational letters, 
(2) letters to prepare teachers (and others) to profit by certain supervisory 
agencies, (3) follow-up letters, (4) letters relating to the curriculum, (5) letters 
to promote specific educational campaigns and to report progress in connection 
therewith, (6) letters to improve the quality of programs of various kinds, (7) 
letters including administrative information of special interest to teachers, (8) 
letters to pupils designed to further their progress along a certain line, and (9) 
routine letters. 

(1) For encouraging teachers in service inspirational letters are a real help. 
The beginning teacher, homesick, faced with trying problems, will welcome a 
letter containing a hopeful message and offers of assistance for organizing the 
work of the school. Friendly relations thus established will tend to help her to 
do good work during the year. After the holidays or during the dark, dreary days 
of February or March, there is another ebb when encouragement is especially 
desirable. The county superintendent will by this time have made a round of 
visits and will have observed many instances of good work. A New Year’s 
greeting which includes commendation for worthy effort and suggestions for 
improving work not so good will be welcomed. All through the year there should 
be recognition of things well done and appropriate commendation of teachers 
and pupils. An occasional letter of the inspirational type to directors and other 
school officials who give many hours of service without pay and whose daily 
portion consists largely of complaints and blame will not be out of place and 
will furnish opportunity for offering constructive prescriptions. 

(2) Before arranging for teachers’ meetings of any kind, for extension courses, 
or for visitation of rural schools by prospective rural teachers enrolled in teacher- 
training institutions, preparatory letters are very helpful. They are especially 
valuable also in eliciting the co-operation of teachers in supervisory programs. 
Everyone concerned with achieving the objectives of the supervisory agencies 
indicated will be glad to have prior information of plans made. Thorndike says, 
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“The attitude or set of mind largely determines both the response a person will 
make to a given stimulus and whether that response will be satisfying or not.’ 
Experience has proved that teachers can be definitely prepared through distribu- 
tion of circular letters to respond to many situations which develop in connection 
with teachers’ meetings, and the like. 

(3) The value of any testing or examination program and of many types of 
teachers’ meetings and institutes may be greatly enhanced by follow-up letters. 
In several reading campaigns, for instance, superintendents have called atten- 
tion to results obtained by tests, have set forth the general weaknesses, and have 
suggested types of remedial work for overcoming these weaknesses. Other circu- 
lar letters have made interesting analyses of examinations and have suggested 
remedial measures for conquering the most common difficulties. A later report 
showing improvement following remedial work is always encouraging. 

(4) Letters relating to the curriculum are designed to assist teachers to teach 
specific units of subject matter effectively. They may take one of the following 
forms: lesson plans, material to be used in connection with a state course of 
study, or illustrative lessons based on textbooks in use. 

(5) Certain types of helpful letters deal with extension of newer lines of edu- 
cational activity to rural schools. Campaigns are undertaken, for instance, to 
extend health programs to rural schools, to develop skill and appreciation in art 
and music in rural-school pupils, to promote the greatest possible co-operation 
between the school and various community agencies, such as parent-teacher 
associations and the like. These educational campaigns would frequently be im- 
proved if more were done to interest the persons for whose benefit the campaigns 
are undertaken. More attention may well be given to making teachers, pupils, 
parents, and other school patrons familiar with the superintendent’s plans and 
the reasons for them through circular letters. Community play days, repairs and 
improvements on school buildings, and present-day developments in the field 
of education treated in a non-technical way may all be covered by this type of 
letter. An educational development of which school patrons want to know more 
is the use to which standardized tests are put. In fact, a testing program may 
lose much of its possible effectiveness if its uses and results are not brought to 
the attention of parents. Graphs and explanations may be used in circular let- 
ters to indicate in what ways the use of standardized tests helps along classifica- 
tion and other lines. 

(6) Programs for school entertainments are often mediocre. Suggestive pro- 
grams involving actual school work are valuable. So are illustrative programs 
for teachers’ meetings and for parent-teacher associations and other similar or- 
ganizations. Educational officials find that they are quite certain to interest 
community groups and to win their hearty co-operation through their initiation 
by means of circular letters of community programs including topics on the 
state course of study, on child nutrition, school playgrounds, landscape garden- 
ing, county libraries, health service, and the like. 

(7) To interest teachers in their own professional status, in the educational 
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significance of records and in special administrative plans of various kinds, occa- 
sional letters, including information along the lines of educational administra- 
tion, are helpful. Distribution of information of this type, which formerly was 
considered of interest to heads of school systems exclusively, has been discovered 
in recent years to contribute to good teacher morale, loyalty, and exercise of 
initiative. 

(8) Letters written to further pupil progress addressed directly and solely 
to pupils or to both teachers and pupils, but with pupil readers chiefly in mind, 
may achieve important results. With such letters supervisory officials may help 
inculcate good study habits, explain plans under way for an educational tour, 
invite attention to a special project which is about to be initiated in all the 
schools of the county, or in other ways co-operate actively with teachers in fur- 
thering the educational welfare of pupils in the schools under their jurisdiction. 

(9) The majority of circular letters naturally cover routine matters, such as 
dates for opening and closing of schools, for holding teachers’ meetings, lists of 
teachers, lists of supplies and directions for their use, report forms to be filled, 
and the like. Some of these letters are set up in such a way that with minor al- 
terations they can be used for several years. Many routine letters calling for 
information from teachers contain blanks to be filled in by them. Blanks insure 
that replies are uniform and that the data desired will be complete and adaptable 
for compilation. 

If circular letters are to prove a satisfactory means of furthering educational 
progress, care should be exercised along the following lines: (1) time intervals in 
their distribution, (2) form and appearance of letters, (3) facilities adapted to 
their preservation and continued use. 

Two types of time intervals in general use for the distribution of circular let- 
ters are exemplified in the weekly or monthly letter and by the occasional letter 
sent out as the situation demands. The dangers of the first type are that the 
material distributed may become stereotyped and perfunctory, limited possibly 
to a few quotations or to devices of a superficial character. On the other hand, 
the occasional letter is easily put off from day to day and so may not be used 
at all. For this reason, a regular letter seems to be advisable. Like an insurance 
payment or a budget, it is more insistent in its demands that its claims be met. 

Part of the indifference manifested by teachers toward circular letters is un- 
doubtedly due to the neglect of high standards on the part of the educational 
officer responsible for the preparation and distribution of this kind of material. 
Circular letters should give evidence of attention to workmanship and English. 
Letters covering the English work of pupils at times violate the points covered 
and remind their readers of the old grammar which said: “A preposition should 
never be used to end a sentence with.”” Short sentences are better than long in- 
volved ones. Many teachers refuse to dig out the meaning of involved sen- 
tences. The ideal method would probably be a letter for each important item. 
Cost of materials and postage makes this an impossibility. The next best method 
is to arrange material so that the various items will attract the eye and hold the 
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attention. A topical heading in large type set between consecutive items proves 
helpful. 

The rather messy appearance of some letters is due largely to the poor quality 
of paper and ink used. The little added expense necessary to furnish a good 
quality of paper would be justified by the results obtained. 

Circular letters should be numbered for convenience in filing and reference. 
This tends to eliminate the necessity of repeating the same content in more than 
one letter. Letter No. 7, for instance, may state, ‘“These points are covered in 
detail by paragraph 4 of circular letter No. 3,” and teachers interested will con- 
sult No. 3 for further information. This constant review will also lead to care in 
preservation of circular letters and to a knowledge of their content. A folder 
or simple file for such letters is valuable and can be furnished each school with- 
out great expense. 

Some means of checking up on the reading of letters is suggested. A report 
by teachers on some of the points made in circular letters distributed during the 
year or responses by them to a few questions in connection with the sending-in 
of term reports might be helpful. 


LEGAL RIGHTS OF THE MARRIED WOMAN TEACHER 


In a recent case decided by the Supreme Court of Indiana 
(School City of Elwood v. State ex rel. Griffin), it was held that the 
school trustees of the city of Elwood did not have authority to ter- 


minate the contracts of married women teachers who held their posi- 
tions under the Teachers’ Tenure Law of Indiana. By the terms of 
that law “any person who... . shall serve under a contract as a 
teacher in any school corporation . . . . for five or more successive 
years and who shall . . . . enter into a teacher’s contract for further 
service with such corporation, shall thereupon become a permanent 
teacher of such school corporation.”’ Permanent teachers hold what 
are known as “indefinite contracts.”” Such contracts can be can- 
celed for ‘‘incompetency, insubordination, neglect of duty, immoral- 
ity, justifiable decrease in the number of teaching positions or other 
good or just cause.” In the spring of 1931 the school trustees of El- 
wood undertook to terminate, after the close of the school year 1930- 
31, the employment of all married women teaching in the Elwood 
schools. Action was brought by the dismissed teachers for a writ of 
mandamus to compel reinstatement in their former positions. In 
granting the writ, the court said in part: 


The appellants admit that they did not take the action complained of be- 
cause of the “incompetency, insubordination . . . . neglect of duty, (or) im- 
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morality” of the teachers involved, nor because of “justifiable decrease in the 
number of teaching positions,” but contend that their action was properly and 
lawfully taken under the remaining ground stated in the statute, viz: ‘other 
good and just cause.” 

If a teacher, after marriage, becomes inefficient, impaired in her usefulness, 
neglectful or otherwise incapable of performing her duties as a teacher in a proper 
manner, then good reason—“‘other good and just cause’”—would exist for her 
dismissal; but marriage, in itself (in the absence of a statutory provision to the 
contrary), does not constitute a good and just cause (as provided in the Teachers’ 
Tenure Law) for the discharge of a teacher. 

Marriage as an institution involves no element of wrong, but on the contrary 
is protected, encouraged, and fostered by a sound public policy. The arbitrary 
determination of the school board that the marriage of women teachers (it is 
noted that the resolution of the school board attempted to operate against 
women only, and not against men teachers who married) was “good and just 
cause” for their removal is, as a matter of law, declared to be erroneous and in- 


The position of a teacher in the public schools is not a public office, but an 
employment by contract between the teacher and the school corporation. The 
relation remains contractual after the teacher has, under the provisions of a 
teachers’ tenure law, become a permanent teacher—but the terms and condi- 
tions of the contract are thereafter governed primarily by the statute 

It is because of appellees’ rights under this statute and the duty of appellants 
imposed by the same that mandamus is the proper remedy in this case 
A public-school teacher who, under a positive provision of the statute, has a 
fixed tenure of employment or can be removed only in a certain manner pre- 
scribed by the statute, is entitled to reinstatement if he has been removed from 
his position in violation of his statutory rights. 


The position taken by the Indiana court is supported by deci- 
sions of other courts. It is well settled that marriage in and of itself 
does not constitute a legal cause for the dismissal of a woman teach- 
er. Marriage, the courts hold, may or may not render a teacher in- 
efficient. It follows, therefore, that a school board cannot dismiss a 
teacher because of marriage if authority to do so is not conferred by 
statute or reserved in the contract itself. Since marriage is not a rea- 
sonable cause for dismissal, a school board cannot legally dismiss a 
woman teacher who marries even though the board may have 
adopted a rule reserving to itself the right to dismiss teachers under 
such circumstances. In an Oregon case (Richards v. District School 
Board, 78 Ore. 621), for example, a school board passed a rule which 
read: “Married women shall not be eligible to positions as teachers 
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in the district All women teachers who marry during their 
time of service thereby terminate their contracts with the district.” 
A statute provided that teachers could be dismissed for reasonable 
cause only. In holding that the board had no authority to make or 
enforce the rule, the court reasoned as follows: 


We prefer to proceed with the inquiry and determine whether the single fact 
of marriage can... . be said to be a reasonable cause for dismissal 
teacher becomes inefficient or fails to perform a duty, or does some act which of 
itself impairs usefulness, then a good or reasonable cause for dismissal would 
exist. The act of marriage, however, does not, of itself, furnish a reasonable 
cause. That the marriage status does not necessarily impair the competency of 
all women teachers is conceded by the school authorities when they employ mar- 
ried women, as they are even now doing, to teach in the schools of this district. 
. ... The reason advanced for the rule adopted by the board is that after mar- 
riage a woman may devote her time and attention to her home rather than to 
her school work. It would be just as reasonable to adopt a rule that, if a woman 
teacher joined a church, it would work an automatic dismissal from the schools 
on an imagined assumption that the church might engross her time, thought, 
and attention to the detriment of the schools; but such a regulation as the one 
supposed would not even have the semblance of reason It is impossible to 
know in advance whether the efficiency of any person will become impaired be- 
cause of marriage, and a rule which assumes that all persons do become less 
competent because of marriage is unreasonable because such a regulation is 
purely arbitrary. If a teacher is just as competent and efficient after marriage, 
a dismissal because of marriage would be capricious. If a teacher is neglectful, 
incompetent, and inefficient, she ought to be discharged whether she is married 
or whether she is single. 


Similarly, in West Virginia a statute authorized the dismissal of 
teachers for “incompetency, neglect of duty, intemperance, pro- 
fanity, cruelty, or immorality.” In holding that under such a statute 
a woman teacher could not be dismissed for marriage, the court said: 
“Marriage is not covered by any of these and therefore does not 
constitute in and of itself ground of removal” (Jameson v. Board of 
Education, 74 W. Va. 389). The charter of the city of New York 
authorized the removal of teachers for “gross misconduct, insub- 
ordination, neglect of duty, or general inefficiency.”” The board of 
education passed a rule that, should a woman teacher marry, her 
position would thereupon become vacant. The court held that the 
board had no authority to dismiss a woman teacher merely on the 
ground of marriage because it had no authority to enact the rule. 
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The board could dismiss for no other causes than those enumerated 
in the statute (People v. Maxwell, 177 N.Y. 494). 

When a teacher expressly agrees in her contract not to marry dur- 
ing the term of her employment or, in case she does marry, to ter- 
minate her contract, it has been held in Indiana and Wisconsin that 
the contract is binding and can be enforced. It is to be doubted, 
however, whether the courts in these cases (the only ones directly in 
point, it seems) applied correct principles of law. In the first place, 
it seems well established that a board of education does not have the 
implied authority to adopt and enforce a regulation that marriage 
on the part of a woman teacher shall terminate her contract. If a 
board does not have authority to adopt and enforce such a resolution, 
it does not, seemingly, have authority to write into a teacher’s con- 
tract a provision to the effect that marriage on her part shall termi- 
nate the contract. In the second place, the great weight of authority 
is to the effect that contracts in restraint of marriage are void be- 
cause they are contrary to public policy. 


LEGISLATIVE REGULATION OF THE APPOINTMENT OF 
TEACHERS IN NEW YORK 

There has recently been a good deal of agitation both in the state 
and in the city of New York to restrict by legal enactment the ap- 
pointment of teachers to local residents. As a result of this agitation, 
a bill was passed by the legislature which would have limited the 
appointment of teachers in the state to persons who had lived in the 
state for a period of two years prior to appointment. Fortunately 
the bill was vetoed by the governor. In New York City the board of 
aldermen passed an ordinance which read in part as follows: 

No person not. . . . an actual resident and dweller in good faith in the city 
of New York for at least two continuous years and in the state of New York for 
at least five continuous years immediately prior thereto shall be eligible to ap- 
pointment or employment in any of the departments, boards, bureaus, or 
branches of the government of the city Any person who now is... . aft- 
er such appointment or employment . . . . a resident or dweller outside of the 
state or city of New York shall thereby forfeit his said appointment or employ- 
ment and shall be removed therefrom. 


The mayor vetoed the ordinance although, it is reported, he ex- 
pressed sympathy with the general purpose of the proposed regula- 
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tion. Both the bill and the ordinance, assuming that the ordinance 
would have been applicable to teachers, illustrate the fact that we 
are prone in this country to undertake to regulate by legislation 
matters which by their very nature are subject to administrative 
rather than legislative control. No one would deny that the legisla- 
ture has authority to pass such legislation regulating the administra- 
tion of the schools as it deems desirable so long as it does not posi- 
tively violate the state or federal constitution, but it is essential for 
good government that legislative and administrative functions be 
sharply differentiated. As the social order becomes more complex 
and as its complexities become better understood by specialists, the 
development of the administrative function in government becomes 
desirable and perhaps inevitable. Such is especially the case in the 
administration of the public schools. Here legislative bodies should 
confine their activities to the formulation of fundamental policies 
and to the establishment of the proper administrative boards or 
agencies for the execution of those policies. Such is the case because 
there has developed a substantial body of factual information which 
should be applied in the administration of the schools. This in- 
formation is of such a character that legislative bodies cannot 
reasonably be expected to grasp its details. Moreover, when legisla- 
tures attempt to deal directly with such matters as the content of 
the curriculum or the selection of teachers, they subject themselves 
to pressure from all manner of social groups. The modern school 
operates in the midst of a large number of social groups, each with 
its own notions of social value and each desirous of utilizing the 
school as a means of accomplishing its particular purposes. So far 
legislatures have not exhibited sufficient resistance to pressure of 
vigorous minorities, nor is it likely that they will be able to do so. 
The only rational procedure is to leave to the proper administrative 
agencies the exercise of discretion in those matters which fall within 
their proper jurisdiction. 
A DECADE OF CHANGE IN TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The following statement quoted from a recent bulletin of the Unit- 
ed States Office of Education (Bulletin No. 20, 1931) points out some 
of the changes which have been taking place in teacher-training in- 
stitutions since 1920. 
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In the decade from 1920 to 1930 great changes have taken place in the insti- 
tutions primarily devoted to the preparation of teachers. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of these is the change in the organization of many of the institutions 
from two-year normal schools to four-year, degree-granting professional schools. 
Some grant Masters’ degrees and one the Doctor’s degree. In the decade there 
was an increase of ninety-five in the number of teachers’ colleges and a decrease 
of seventy-two state normal schools. Forty-five teachers’ colleges in 1920 
granted 1,296 first degrees and the 140 teachers’ colleges in 1930 granted 11,073 
degrees, an increase of 754 per cent. Twelve of the 140 colleges also conferred 
425 Masters’ degrees, and one institution (George Peabody College for Teachers) 
conferred the Doctor’s degree on 15 persons. The colleges of education in our 
large universities, it should be remembered, are not included in any of these 
figures. 

The number of graduates from non-degree teacher-training courses increased 
28,215, or 134.2 per cent, from 1920 to 1930. There were 49,227 graduated in 
1930 and only 21,012 in 1920. In the past ten years the number of instructors in 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools increased 4,886, or 50.9 per cent, from 
9,587 in 1920 to 14,473 in 1930. 

The greatest increases in the number of students were in the teacher-training 
courses in summer sessions. The increase in summer-session students from 1920 
to 1930 was 66,508, or 89.3 per cent. In 1920 there were 73,348 summer students 
and in 1930 there were 138,856. Many of these students are persons employed 
in the school system who are obtaining further training. They do not represent 
new material in the teaching field. The number of students in the teacher-train- 
ing courses, regular session, who are new material in the teaching field, increased 
by 26,089, or 19.3 per cent. In 1920 there were 135,435 students in these courses 
and 161,524 in 1930. The total number of different students served by these 
institutions in teacher-training and all other resident courses, long and short, in 
regular sessions and summer sessions increased 116,399, or 71.5 per cent, in the 
decade. There were 162,796 different students receiving instruction in 1920 and 
279,195 in 1930. 

As would be expected the offering of a higher type of service to a larger num- 
ber of students has necessitated additional expenditures for grounds, buildings, 
and equipment and increased expenditures for the teaching staff. The number of 
bound volumes in the libraries has increased by 1,679, 838, or 70.4 per cent, from 
2,385,238 in 1920 to 4,065,076 in 1930. The value of all equipment, including the 
libraries, increased a total of $15,981,296, or 137.3 per cent, from $11,642,932 in 
1920 to $27,624,228 in 1930. 

The value of grounds and buildings increased 95.6 per cent, or $85,280,235, 
during the decade, from $89,159,610 in 1920 to $174,439,845 in 1930. The value 
of all property, including endowments, increased 99.5 per cent, or $112,933,220, 
from $113,523,594 in 1920 to $226,456,814 in 1930. 

In the ten-year period, the total expenditures of teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools rose from $23,312,216 in 1920 to $53,240,802 in 1930, a total increase of 
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$29,928,586, or 128.4 per cent. Partially this was offset by an increase in the 
value of endowment funds of $11,671,599, or 91.1 per cent, $12,721,142 in 1920 
to $24,392,741 in 1930. 

The peak of attendance at teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
was reached in 1928 or 1929. In 1930 there was a sharp drop in the 
enrolment in all types of teacher training in these institutions except 
in those teachers’ colleges which grant degrees. In all teacher-train- 
ing courses there were 10,091 fewer students in 1930 than in 1928; in 
all courses, both academic and teacher-training, there was a drop in 
enrolment in the two-year period of 18,235, or 6.1 per cent. 


NUMBER OF RESIDENT STUDENTS ATTENDING 
REGULAR SESSIONS IN COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 








Academic Year Men Women Total 





1899-1900 24,169 45,424 69, 593 
POOQHIO ws i620 ss ts 19,746 68 , 815 88, 561 
19,110 116,325 135,435 
31,691 118,508 150,199 
32,719 129,361 162,080 
Ce = | ae re 36,646 124,878 161,524 














It is of some significance that the number of men in teacher-train- 
ing courses during the regular sessions of teachers’ colleges and nor- 
mal schools should have shown a marked increase in recent years. 
The accompanying table indicates the increase in the number of 
men students. In 1930, it will be noted from the table, 3,927 more 
men attended teacher-training courses during the regular session 
than in 1928. This increase is especially significant when it is noted 
that during the same period the number of women students de- 
creased 4,483. 





THE LABORATORY METHOD IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY* 


GUY THOMAS BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 


In the elementary schools which were attended by most of the 
members of this audience, the common method of teaching hand- 
writing was to present the pupil with a sheet of paper at the top of 
which were letters or words to be copied. The child was directed to 
make his letters as nearly like the copy as possible and to continue 
to practice until his copy was sufficiently perfect to be approved by 
the teacher. The writer can well remember copying page after page 
of such letters only to be told to practice some more. This method 
of teaching handwriting contained but two elements: (1) a perfect 
copy to be imitated and (2) practice and more practice. 

The reason that the present teaching of handwriting differs from 
that of a generation ago is that a better understanding of both the 
process and the product of handwriting have been made possible 
through a long series of detailed laboratory studies. A visit to Pro- 
fessor Freeman’s laboratory during the decade from 1910 to 1920 
would have shown a mode of attack on the methodology of hand- 
writing entirely new to the teaching profession of that time. In this 
laboratory were instruments for analyzing the handwriting move- 
ment which showed just what was contributed by each finger and 
by the hand, the wrist, and the arm. Smoked-paper records of pres- 
sure were made, showing the variations from stage to stage as the 
child learned to write. Motion pictures were taken to show just 
how the various letters were formed and to make possible a further 
analysis of various types of handwriting movements. By means of 
kinetoscopic pictures and also through the use of specially construct- 
ed apparatus, records of speed in writing were secured which made 

t Address delivered at the Educational Conferences conducted on March 14 and 15, 


1932, by the Department of Education of the University of Chicago on the occasion of 
the opening of the Graduate Education Building. 
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possible a degree of precision in the analysis of handwriting never 
before attained. Just as laboratory methods were applied to the 
study of the process of handwriting, they were also applied to the 
study of the product. Samples of writing were analyzed into such 
elements as letter formation, degree of slant, uniformity of align- 
ment, spacing between letters, and quality of line. As a result of 
these laboratory studies, a methodology for teaching handwriting 
was constructed which is based on a very considerable body of exact 
data. A generation ago teachers were saying to their pupils, “Prac- 
tice some more, and try to make your writing like the sample.” 
Today they can, if they wish, make such a statement as the follow- 
ing: ‘Your writing is not so good as it should be because you hold 
your pen too tightly and press too hard on the paper. You should 
place your index finger lower on the pen than the position of your 
thumb. You should not turn your wrist as you do at the end of a 
line, but instead you should move your arm at the elbow and 
shoulder. Most of your letters are well formed, but your g’s, q’s, and 
r’s need attention. Your movements are jerky. You should try to 
make your speed more uniform and rhythmical.” In short, the ap- 
plication of the knowledge gained in the laboratory permits a degree 
of specific teaching which makes the child aware of just what he 
needs to do to improve his writing. Instead of telling the pupil that 
his writing is poor, the teacher shows him how to make it better. 

This description of studies of handwriting has been presented to 
illustrate what the writer considers the outstanding contribution of 
the laboratory method in educational psychology, namely, the de- 
tailed analysis of the processes which are carried on by the pupil. 
Good teaching rests on an understanding of the mental processes 
of the pupil as he learns. The understanding of the child’s mental 
processes which can be derived from crude observation can be great- 
ly refined by the use of instruments of precision such as are available 
in the laboratory. The writer will attempt to show how the analyti- 
cal method of the laboratory has contributed to the understanding of 
learning by referring to three groups of studies involving three dif- 
ferent laboratory techniques. These are, first, the studies of reading, 
which employ the technique of photographing the eye-movements; 
second, studies of vocal reactions in speech and music, which are 
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carried on through the use of the phonograph and the oscillograph; 
and, third, certain studies of emotional behavior, in which the evi- 
dences of emotional disturbance, the physiological reactions of 
breathing rate, heart beat, and blood pressure, are measured. 

The method of studying reading through the photographing of 
eye-movements probably needs no explanation to this group. By 
the use of elaborate photographic apparatus it is possible to secure 
a permanent record on a moving film of the tiny movements of the 
eyes as they follow the lines of print in reading. By means of these 
records one is able to tell precisely where the eye is focused during 
each of the many pauses in the reading process, to determine pre- 
cisely how long is the duration of each fixation pause, and to observe 
the extent to which the eyes move across the line in regular, rhyth- 
mic fashion. Some fifty scientific reports are now available in the 
literature on this subject, although less than a half-dozen institu- 
tions have provided the necessary laboratory equipment for making 
such investigations. The significance of the studies of eye-move- 
ments rests on the fact that the behavior of the eyes furnishes an 
objective symptom of the character of the reading process. At the 
present time sufficient data have been collected to make possible 
some significant interpretations of these symptoms. 

In reading a sample of easy narrative material, a child in the 
second half of the first grade will make many fixation pauses in each 
line, will require a fairly long pause for each fixation, and will make 
many backward or regressive movements as he reads the lines of 
print. By the time he has become a mature reader, he will make 
approximately one-fourth as many fixations per line, the duration of 
his fixations will be less than half as long as the former fixations, and 
he will make few, if any, regressive movements. The progress of 
pupils from the first grade to the college level has been studied in 
detail, and growth curves are available showing the general nature 
of the changes which take place as a child learns to read. The stage 
of maturity of a pupil at any particular time may be determined by 
comparing records of his eye-movements with the curves of growth 
for larger groups of subjects. In analyzing the reading habits of 
children, one can go very much farther than merely determining 
reading maturity. For example, when a new or difficult word is en- 
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countered in reading, the eye-movements at once betray the confu- 
sion which the reader experiences. In such cases the duration of the 
pauses becomes longer, and the number of fixations centering around 
that particular word increases. Again, if a reader changes his pur- 
pose from cursory reading of fiction to careful examination of im- 
portant material, the difference in attitude is reflected in the record 
of eye-movements. When a person is making a serious examination 
of a contract or a legal document, the whole character of his eye- 
movement reactions becomes different from that displayed in cur- 
sory reading. In contrast, if a person reads such a document with 
the same habits which characterize the reading of easy fiction, one 
may suspect that the mental processes of the individual do not pos- 
sess that critical character which would be expected in the reading of 
such material. 

The technique of photographing eye-movements has now been 
applied to the analysis of reading of many different types. Several 
studies have been made of the reading of foreign languages. When 
Latin is taught by the traditional translation method, one seldom 
finds evidence of any high degree of maturity in the reading of the 
language. Third-year high-school students who have been taught 
by this method have been found to read selections from Caesar with 
as many as twenty-five to thirty-five fixations per line, whereas, in 
reading material of the same degree of difficulty in the vernacular, 
they would probably read with six fixations per line. However, when 
high-school pupils are taught to read Latin by a method patterned 
after the direct method of teaching modern foreign languages, one 
finds that pupils of the same degree of maturity, that is, third-year 
pupils, will read the same selection with ten to twelve fixations a line 
and with a satisfactory degree of comprehension as measured by a 
comprehension test. Studies of the reading of French by pupils who 
have been taught by different methods reveal a situation similar to 
that found in the reading of Latin. At the end of two years of study 
pupils taught by the direct method show eye-movements similar to 
those found in reading the vernacular, while pupils taught by the 
translation method attack reading material much as do pupils in a 
Latin class taught by the grammar-translation method. In both 
cases the eye-movements shown by laboratory records furnish excel- 
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lent symptoms of the processes carried on by the reader, and they 
give the teacher a much fuller understanding of how the pupil reads 
the foreign language. In addition to the studies of the reading of 
Latin, French, German, and Spanish, several studies have been made 
of the reading of Chinese and Japanese. Considerable light has been 
thrown on the relative difficulty of reading the characters when 
printed vertically or horizontally. 

Several studies have appeared which show how the eyes react to 
the reading of numerals, symbols, formulas, and abbreviations. Two 
studies, not yet published, have been made of the reading of short- 
hand. In one of these, pupils were photographed at six-week intervals 
during the process of learning. These studies indicate clearly that 
reading shorthand needs much more careful teaching than it ordi- 
narily receives. The speed of a stenographer in taking dictation is 
frequently paralleled by extreme slowness in reading the notes when 
they are transcribed on a typewriter. 

Some significant but unpublished studies have been made of the 
reading of music. These studies were carried on by placing a porta- 
ble organ in front of the photographic apparatus, the eye-movements 
of the subject being photographed as he played selections on the 
organ. In comparing the ways various persons read music, one finds 
the same kinds of individual differences in reading ability which 
occur in the reading of ordinary printing. By a comparison of the 
errors in playing with the record of eye-movements in reading, it 
is possible to identify the particular characteristics of the eye-move- 
ments which accompany difficulties in the perception of this kind of 
material. Although the studies of the reading of music have only 
been begun, they give promise of making contributions to methodol- 
ogy in this field as great as the contributions made in the reading of 
verbal materials. 

The technique of photographing eye-movements has likewise been 
applied to an analysis of ways in which children study spelling and 
to the ways of adding columns of digits in arithmetic. In the study 
of spelling no technique has so far furnished anything like the de- 
tailed information which the laboratory record of eye-movements 
can supply in showing exactly how a child attacks a word when he 
wants to learn to spell it. Likewise, the records of eye-movements 
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made while the subjects were adding columns of digits have revealed 
a surprising variety of ways in which a child can carry on such a 
seemingly simple operation. Many children skip about from place 
to place in the column apparently in search of easy combinations. 
It is common to find that in this process of skipping about they add 
some digits twice or overlook some digits altogether. In photo- 
graphic records of the adding of columns of digits, one finds occa- 
sional fixations of far longer duration than ever appear in the ordi- 
nary processes of reading. The writer has found fixations of as long 
as eight seconds during which the eye did not move as much as a 
trace from the point of fixation. In such cases it is very clear that 
the difficulty is not perceptual but is due rather to inability in the 
central thought processes. 

Only one further application of the eye-movement technique will 
be mentioned. If two moving films are used simultaneously in the 
photographic apparatus, a record of eye-movements in both the ver- 
tical and horizontal planes can be secured. It is thus possible to 
study the process of examining maps, diagrams, and pictures, the 
successive fixations of the eyes being followed as they move about 
over the page. Although the techniques involved in this type of 
analysis are difficult and extremely time-consuming, they furnish a 
body of useful data showing how children react to pictures of differ- 
ent types and what elements catch and hold attention. The value 
of such information to the maker of textbooks is great, but its value 
to the field of commercial advertising is even greater. There are 
some reasons to believe that the method may even further the under- 
standing of the processes of appreciation in art. 

One may summarize the contributions of the studies of eye-move- 
ments by saying that they enable the laboratory worker to analyze 
in far greater detail than would otherwise be possible the reactions of 
an individual in carrying on the various processes which have been 
described. From these analyses the teacher gains a much clearer 
understanding of difficulties in learning and is able to construct a 
methodology which takes account of the actual behavior of the chil- 
dren being taught. 

The second laboratory technique to be illustrated in this paper 
has to do with the analysis of vocal reaction in speaking and in 
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singing. There are several methods by which the laboratory secures 
an objective and precise record of the voice. A number of interesting 
studies have been made of the rhythm of the reading and the speak- 
ing of pupils of various levels of maturity. A permanent record of 
their speech or reading is secured on dictaphone cylinders, and these 
are later subjected to precise time analysis by translating the rhythm 
to records on a kymograph. Such analyses at the primary level show 
a graded series of differences in the rhythm of reading, ranging from 
that of the child who reads by saying, “One — day — a — red — 
hen — found — a — wheat — seed,” to that of the child who reads 
with the proper appreciation of thought units by saying, ‘One day 
— a red hen — found a wheat seed.” Dictaphone records of the 
oral compositions of pupils at the upper-grade and high-school levels 
furnish excellent bases not only for analyzing the rhythm of speak- 
ing but also for criticizing various types of vocal behavior. However, 
the laboratory studies of vocal reactions have gone much farther 
than the crude method of making permanent records on a dicta- 
phone. By means of various types of oscillographs it is now possible 
to secure a photographic record of the voice in which the character 
of a vocal response may be analyzed in very great detail. By the 
use of suitable laboratory apparatus the voice as spoken into a 
microphone can be transformed into vibrations of a beam of light 
reflected from a tiny sliver of mirror cemented to the strings of an 
oscillograph. A permanent record of the voice wave either in speak- 
ing or in singing may thus be photographed on a rapidly moving 
film. The work of Seashore’s laboratory at the University of Iowa 
has been outstanding in this type of research, but similar apparatus 
is now found in a number of institutions. Four qualities of voice 
can be analyzed precisely from these records. First, any variations 
in time can be measured by paralleling the voice record with a record 
from a tuning fork or other vibrating instrument in calibrations 
ranging from 3’, to z/yy of a second. A second element which can be 
recorded is pitch, which again is measured by the number of vibra- 
tions per unit of time. A third quality of voice which can be studied 
from the record is that of intensity, which is reflected in the ampli- 
tude of the voice wave. A fourth quality, and one of the most in- 
portant for education, is the quality or timbre of the voice, which is 
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reflected in the various sound patterns and which varies greatly from 
individual to individual. 

By the use of such voice records the teacher of vocal music, the 
teacher of public speaking, or the teacher of English may gain much 
in the understanding of the difficulties of pupils in attaining the 
desired control of the voice. While admittedly the application of 
these techniques to problems of education has not been carried far, 
the results already achieved compare favorably with the results 
achieved in the photographing of eye-movements by the date of 1915. 
A decade of intensive work in the interpretation of voice records 
should contribute much to our knowledge of pedagogy in that field. 
For example, in vocal music one may secure renditions of selections 
by recognized artists which may be used as objective criteria of the 
stage of maturity in voice control which is desired from the student. 
The success of the student in attaining this stage of full maturity 
may then rest on the objective evidence furnished by a photograph 
of his own voice compared with that of the master artist rather than 
on the subjective opinion of the teacher. Furthermore, by substi- 
tuting a revolving mirror in place of the moving film on the oscillo- 
graph, a person can watch the wave of his own voice as he sings. 
By comparing that wave with the wave obtained from some set 
pattern, he may attain a degree of vocal control by using the visual 
pattern as an objective bit of evidence to show when the proper 
degree of control has been realized. This precise method has already 
been applied with marked success in teaching deaf persons to con- 
trol their voices. There is no reason why it might not be used with 
equal success by teachers of speech in helping their pupils to secure 
that control of the voice which they desire. Furthermore, many 
harsh and unpleasant voices may possibly be refined if this method 
of analysis can be carried to the point where, instead of saying to a 
pupil, ‘“Try to develop a voice with more pleasing qualities,” a teach- 
er can say, “These and these and these are the specific qualities to 
which you should give attention, and these are the ways to do it.” 
To revert to the first illustration given in this paper, the teacher 
of voice is about as helpless at the present time as was the teacher of 
handwriting a generation ago. The value of the laboratory analyses 
of the handwriting movement might be matched by similar analyses 
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of the speaking voice made through laboratory studies. When we 
can tell a child with an unpleasant voice precisely the factors which 
make it unpleasant, a valuable chapter will be added to the method- 
ology of oral expression. 

The third technique to be discussed in this paper has to do with 
emotional responses and can be treated briefly. The laboratory can 
point to much less in the way of actual achievement in the analysis 
of emotional behavior than in the analysis of eye-movements or of 
vocal reactions. However, there are enough experiments now under 
way in various laboratories to indicate that here is a highly signifi- 
cant field of study with important bearings on a number of education- 
al problems. If the school can supplement its measures of mental 
capacity by parallel measures of mental functioning, the relation 
between achievement and capacity will undoubtedly be better un- 
derstood. The stress and strain of school work bears much more 
heavily upon some children than upon others. Some children are 
always handicapped in taking an examination by the distractions of 
extreme emotional disturbances which so upset their mental equilib- 
rium that they are unable to think clearly. There are some reasons to 
believe that the laboratory can supply some analyses which will 
aid in understanding individual differences in emotional responses. 
A considerable number of attempts have already been made to 
measure the variations in breathing rate, pulse rate, and blood pres- 
sure which accompany various types of experiences. The difficulties 
which have been encountered were due largely to the lack of suffi- 
ciently refined laboratory instruments for measuring the physiologi- 
cal disturbances which always accompany emotional reactions. The 
last few years have added much to the techniques which are avail- 
able for such studies. Responses which a decade ago could not have 
been measured can now be amplified and refined to such a degree 
that perfectly objective laboratory records can be obtained. With- 
out attempting to describe the various instruments which are now 
in use for the measurement of emotional reactions, the writer pro- 
poses that here is a type of problem which is susceptible to labora- 
tory analysis and which, with another decade of intensive study, 
may be expected to yield an objective method of measuring varia- 
tions in emotional response as significant for the school as was the 
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contribution made by Binet and Simon in the field of mental testing 
during the first decade of this century. Such an attempt is at least 
worth the most serious efforts of laboratory workers. 

In this paper three examples of laboratory techniques have been 
given which have wide application to the field of education. Other 
techniques and other problems could be included if time permitted. 
The laboratory attack on educational problems is not new. It had 
its beginning in the laboratory which Wundt set up in Leipzig in 
1878, but for some reason it has received much less attention in 
institutions for the training of teachers than have other approaches 
to the problems of education. The number of departments of educa- 
tion which are contributing seriously to the laboratory studies in 
educational psychology is notably small. To be sure, laboratory re- 
search is expensive, it is tedious, it of necessity must be limited to 
small numbers of cases. Nevertheless, it makes possible a type of 
minute analysis which no other method of study has provided. The 
primary function of the laboratory is to supply an analysis of the 
processes which must be carried on by the child in learning. The 
laboratory should supply to the teacher a method of understanding 
the mental processes of the child. Teaching is always intimately re- 
lated to analysis. The teacher must give to the child an analysis of 
the processes to be learned which no beginner can supply for himself. 
It is only after a process has been learned that the learner is able to 
analyze it. 

In the studies of reading the laboratory analyses of eye-move- 
ments give the teacher a much clearer picture of what happens as 
the child reads. The good teacher must know the child’s mental 
processes so well that she can give him specific help where he needs 
help. This ability is the essential difference between the expert 
teacher and the amateur. To whatever extent the laboratory can 
contribute to a clearer understanding of the detailed mental proc- 
esses of children as they learn, to that extent it will hold a place 
among the methods which contribute to the understanding of edu- 
cation. 
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As practiced today, diagnosis of difficulties in reading proceeds, 
after the first group test given for ranking the pupils, by the study 
of the individual. The group test only discovers the problem pupil 
and shows that he cannot read comprehendingly or that he is slow, 
or both. Numerous individual tests and diagnostic devices must be 
applied to discover why the pupil cannot read efficiently. It occurred 
to the writers that one further step in diagnosis might be taken by 
the use of group tests. A method was devised which, by hypothesis, 
could be used to determine whether a pupil’s difficulty in reading 
was with mechanics alone, with comprehension alone, or with both 
mechanics and comprehension. The purpose of the study reported 
in this article was to employ the method and to test its effectiveness. 

In the method devised the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading 
Tests, Revised, are used in the following manner: First, Form 1 is 
given according to the directions supplied with the test. Second, in 
the administration of Form 2 each pupil is allowed all the time he 
needs to complete the test. Third, Form 3 is read orally to the pupils 
—paragraphs, directions, and words—and each pupil looks on his 
test during the oral reading, asks for re-readings when necessary, and 
makes the answers as in the other forms. Form 1 is given in order 
to rank the pupils according to general ability in reading. Form 2 
is given with unlimited time in order that the scores may be com- 
parable to the scores on Form 3. In Form 2 the pupil must exercise 
skill in both mechanics and comprehension. Form 3, given orally, 
eliminates difficulties in mechanics and consequently exposes difh- 
culties in comprehension alone. 
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The hypothesis assumes that a low score on Form 3 indicates 
difficulty in comprehension and that a high score indicates little or 
no difficulty in comprehension. It is recognized that such factors as 
poor auditory memory, inattention, slow reaction time, and faulty 
hearing may produce a low score on Form 3 and thus may become 
confused with lack of comprehension. Since, by hypothesis, skills in 
both mechanics and comprehension are involved in Form 2 and 
skills in comprehension alone in Form 3, if a pupil’s score on Form 3 
is higher than his score on Form 2, it is assumed that his difficulty 
is with mechanics. If his score on Form 2 is higher than his score 
on Form 3 and the cause is not found in such factors as inattention, 
poor auditory memory, slow reaction time, or faulty hearing, the 
hypothesis breaks down. An examination of the gross data shows 
that the scores on Form 3 were generally higher than those on 
Form 2 and that no pupil made a score on Form 2 which was sig- 
nificantly higher than his score on Form 3. The test of the hypothe- 
sis consists in an examination of the gross data and in diagnostic 
studies of those individuals whose scores on Form 3 were significant- 
ly higher than their scores on Form 2. 

One hundred and twenty-four pupils in Grades III-VI, inclusive, 
completed the experiment. Their scores on the three forms of the 
Monroe test are shown in Table I. 

Table II gives a distribution of the pupils according to the differ- 
ences between their scores on Form 2 and Form 3. If the score on 
Form 3 is larger than that on Form 2, the difference is considered 
positive; if smaller, negative. It will be noted that the differences 
are positive in the case of seventy-seven pupils and negative in the 
case of thirty-seven pupils and that ten pupils made the same scores 
on both tests. The sum of all the positive differences is 256; that of 
the negative differences, 75. It is evident that, because of the dif- 
ference in the method of administration, Form 3 was, in general, 
easier for the pupils than Form 2. Some factors with which the 
pupils had difficulty in Form 2 were eliminated in Form 3 by the 
change in the method of giving the test. Furthermore, the sum of 
the positive differences decreases progressively from Grade III to 
Grade VI, and the larger number of significant positive differences 
are found in Grades III and IV. As it is probably a fact that me- 
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TABLE I 


ScorEs ON THREE Forms OF MONROE STANDARDIZED SILENT READING TEST, 
NUMBER 1, REVISED, OBTAINED BY THREE DIFFERENT 
METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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ING TO DIRECTIONS 
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TABLE I—Continued 








Form 1—ADMINISTERED AccOoRD- |ForM 2—ADMIN-| Form 3—Ap- | DIFFERENCE BE- 
ING TO DIRECTIONS ISTERED WITH MINISTERED TWEEN SCORES 
No Tiwe Livit ORALLY On Forms 2 
(COMPREHEN- (COMPREHEN- | AND 3 IN Favor 
Rate Comprehension SION) SION) oF Form 3 








Grade VI: 
206 16 14 18 
206 16 18 17 
203 16 17 17 
194 16 20 
199 15 18 21 
206 15 18 
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194 14 20 
188 14 20 
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chanical difficulties are progressively eliminated as the pupil ad- 
vances from grade to grade, the progressively smaller sum of posi- 
tive differences would seem to indicate that Form 3 was easier than 
Form 2 because the skills related to the mechanics of reading had 
been eliminated. 

In order that it might be more certainly determined that diffi- 
culties with mechanics were eliminated in Form 3 because of the 
method of administration, the pupils whose scores on Form 2 and 
Form 3 showed significant differences were studied by individual 
diagnostic methods. Some statistical procedures were employed to 
select those pupils whose scores showed significant differences. To 
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determine the magnitude of a truly significant difference it was nec- 
essary to calculate the probable error of the difference between in- 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF 124 PUPILS ACCORDING TO DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
SCORES ON FORMS 2 AND 3 OF MONROE STANDARDIZED 
SrtenT Reapinc TEstT 








NuMBER OF PUPILS 
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Grade III Grade IV Grade V Grade VI 
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dividually obtained scores on the two forms of the test by the fol- 
lowing formula. 


PE itt.) = V PE3+PE3 
In this formula PE, and PE, are the probable errors of individually 
obtained scores on Form 2 and Form 3, respectively. The probable 


error of the individually obtained scores on each form was found by 
the following formula. 


PE=.67450V 1-1 
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In this formula o is the standard deviation of the test, and r is its 
reliability coefficient. The following formula was used to secure the 
standard deviation. 
Sd? 
c= WN 

Since the methods of administering Form 2 and Form 3 in this 
study varied markedly from the standard method, the reliability 
coefficient supplied by the author of the test could not be used. 
The coefficient used was found by calculating the correlation be- 
tween the scores of the odd-numbered pupils and the scores of the 
even-numbered pupils. The correlation on Form 2 was .65, and on 
Form 3 it was .61. The standard deviation on Form 2 was 4.3 and 
on Form 3, 3.6. The probable error on Form 2 was 1.71 and on 
Form 3, 1.51. The probable error of the difference between the score 
of any pupil on Form 2 and his score on Form 3 was found to be 
2.28. The chances are, therefore, one to one that an obtained differ- 
ence of 2.28 (one PE) is not a true difference. The chances are only 
twenty-one to one that an observed difference of 6.84 (three PE) 
is not a true difference. It is fairly safe, therefore, to assume that 
a difference of 7 is significant. Pupils 8, 20, 24, 45, 51, 52, 62, and o1 
had differences of 7 or more and consequently were selected for in- 
dividual diagnostic study. 

Six devices were used in the individual diagnostic study. First, 
the performance on the three forms of the Monroe test were con- 
sidered. Second, the pupil’s eye-movements in reading simple ma- 
terial of his grade level were observed. A mirror suspended in front 
of and above the eye was used for the convenience of the observer.’ 
Third, eye span and speed of recognition were measured by the use 
of an improvised tachistoscope, the pupil reading through an aper- 
ture the numbers and phrases on a revolving drum. Fourth, percep- 
tion was tested by an improvised device modeled after Gates’s Test 
VI, B 2 for perception of words.” Fifth, speed and accuracy of reac- 
tion to words was measured by an easy same-opposite test. Sixth, the 

See description by Frank N. Freeman, Experimental Education, pp. 95-97. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 


2 Arthur I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading, pp. 397-98. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1927. 
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pupil’s vision was tested. The reading tests, the same-opposite test, 
and the perception test were given to all the pupils in the experi- 
ment. All the other diagnostic tests were given to about one-half 
the pupils. Children of all degrees of reading ability in each grade 
were selected for these tests. The scores of the pupils not studied 
individually were used for comparison with the scores of the eight 
studied individually. 


DESCRIPTION OF CASES 


Pupil 45 was rated by Form 1 to be a normal reader. The differ- 
ence in score between Form 2 and Form 3 showed that his ability to 
comprehend was better than his reaction to Form 1 indicated. The 
mirror test and tachistoscope test showed that he had mastered 
the mechanical skills. His performance on the group tests of percep- 
tion were much lower than his performance on the individual tests. 
His study was observed by the Morrison technique,’ and it was 
found that he was attentive to his work only one-half the time. 
The perception test was given five months after the first tests. The 
examiner stood before the pupil, keeping him at the work con- 
tinuously. He was in the upper quarter of the grade in both speed 
and accuracy. Since he did his best work when stimulated by indi- 
vidual attention, his difficulty was evidently not with mechanics in 
reading but with inattention when working on his own initiative. 

Pupil 51 was rated by Form 1 to be a slow reader with normal 
comprehension. Her ability to comprehend, as shown by the differ- 
ence between her scores on Forms 2 and 3, was well above the norm. 
On the simple material of the perception test and the easy same- 
opposite test, where comprehension was not involved, she worked 
rapidly and accurately. These tests indicate that she had little dif- 
ficulty with pure mechanics. She made a poor score on the tachisto- 
scope test, probably because of nervous confusion. The mirror test 
of eye-movements disclosed the fact that she paused on each word 
or short phrase before comprehending the material. It seems safe to 
say that her difficulty lay in inability to translate with rapidity the 
complex perceptual image of the printed page into meanings. Com- 


t Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, pp. 141-57. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931 (revised). 
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prehension and mechanics did not work together in a normal reading 
situation in which both speed and comprehension were required. 

The difficulty of Pupil 20 was similar to that of Pupil 51 though 
not so pronounced. His scores in both comprehension and mechan- 
ics were lower than hers when compared with the medians of the 
grades. He showed some difficulty with mechanics on the tests that 
required a low degree of comprehension. He was given an oral-read- 
ing test. He was able to say the words glibly enough, but he did 
not know what he had read. He seemed to have some difficulty in 
both mechanics and comprehension and much difficulty in getting 
these two skills to work together. 

Pupil 8 was rated by Form 1 to be a normal reader. His ability 
to comprehend as shown by the score on Form 3 was well above the 
norm. Each of the diagnostic tests showed him to have difficulty 
with mechanics. The cause of his difficulty may have been the fact 
that the glasses which he had worn for three years were improperly 
fitted. The relatively new glasses he used in this test really aided 
his defective vision. It seems safe to conclude that his difficulty was 
chiefly with mechanics and very little with comprehension. 

Pupil 24 was rated by Form 1 to be a poor reader in both speed 
and comprehension. His ability to comprehend oral material, as 
shown by his score on Form 3, was above the average for his grade. 
His comprehension on the easy same-opposite test was average. 
The diagnostic tests showed that his mechanical operations were 
very slow but fairly accurate. When speed was required, as in the 
test with the tachistoscope, he perceived little or nothing. His poor 
skill in mechanics was evidently holding back his fair ability to 
comprehend. 

The reading of Pupil 52 was much like that of Pupil 24 except 
that he scanned the material very rapidly, failing to get clear per- 
ceptual images. His ability to comprehend oral material was far 
above the average. Though Form 2 showed him to be a nearly nor- 
mal reader, increased skill in mechanics would probably have lifted 
him well above the average level. 

Pupils 62 and g1 were clearly deficient in mechanics because of 
severe defective vision. Both showed strong ability to comprehend 
oral material. Pupil 91, who was handicapped by congenital cata- 
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racts and who was required to use three kinds of glasses for different 
activities, made extremely low scores on all the individual diagnostic 
tests. In these cases skill in mechanics was lacking, while ability to 
comprehend was well above the average. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The value of the study is limited by the low reliability of the read- 
ing test used and by the small number of pupils in the experiment. 
Some tentative conclusions, however, may be drawn. 

1. Of the eight pupils who by hypothesis were presumed to have 
difficulty with mechanics in reading, one had no difficulty with 
mechanics but was inattentive when not working under stimulating 
individual supervision, two had little difficulty with mechanics alone 
but were unable to exercise skill in mechanics and comprehension 
at the same time, and five had definite difficulty with mechanics. 
The method devised for using the three forms of the test pointed 
out eight pupils, five of whom had distinct difficulties with me- 
chanics. 

2. It is likely that the method failed to disclose other cases of 
difficulty with mechanics because of inattention or poor auditory 
memory or because of the low reliability of the tests. 

3. The hypothesis on which the method is based is supported by 
the gross data and in part by the diagnostic study of cases. A repeti- 
tion of the experiment with a larger number of subjects and with 
more reliable tests might give more definite proof of the hypothesis. 

4. A pupil’s ability to comprehend may be better than is indi- 
cated by his comprehension. score on a reading test because of 
difficulties with the mechanics of recognizing symbols. 

5. There are two types of comprehension—interpretation of the 
written symbol and interpretation of the spoken symbol. The first 
type requires teamwork between the skills involved in mechanics 
and those involved in comprehension. Pupils 20 and 51 seemed to 
lack skill in exercising this teamwork. Teamwork between me- 
chanics and comprehension may be a distinct type of skill necessary 
in reading. 





ACHIEVEMENT SCORES OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF THE SAME CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Matheny School, Springfield, Illinois 


Teachers in general seem to think that girls do better school 
work than boys. It has been alleged, on the other hand, that teach- 
ers favor girls in assigning marks, and Witty and Lehman present 
some evidence to show that such is the case.’ They call attention to 
the annual reports of Baltimore, which show that the proportions of 
girls promoted regularly through the grades are larger than the pro- 
portions of boys. A number of reasons have been given for the 
alleged favoritism shown girls in marking. As has been pointed out 
by Witty and Lehman, personality traits probably play an impor- 
tant réle in influencing the teacher’s distribution of marks. Boys are 
more likely than girls to be problems in behavior. Boys are usually 
more aggressive, active, and independent. Girls exhibit behavior 
tendencies that are more in harmony with the teacher’s standards of 
classroom order and thus tend to frustrate the teacher less frequently 
than boys. Wickman concludes from a study of teachers’ attitudes 
toward behavior in the classroom that ideal conduct, from the teach- 
er’s point of view, takes on the distinguishing characteristics of the 
general behavior of girls.” 

Some scientific work has been done to determine whether girls do 
better school work than boys. Bassett studied sex differences in the 
retention of history. Her data show that in the sixth and seventh 
grades boys were slightly superior to girls in the retention of history. 
Only in those phases of the subject which pertain to domestic condi- 

t Paul A. Witty and Harvey C. Lehman, ‘Some Suggestive Results regarding Sex 
Differences in Attitude toward School Work,” Education, XLIX (April, 1929), 449-58. 

2E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Altitudes, p. 61. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 

3 Sarah Janet Bassett, ‘“‘Sex Differences in History Retention,” School and Society, 


XXIX (March 23, 1929), 397-98. 
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tions and home life did the girls retain more than the boys. Commins 
studied the scores made on the Stanford Achievement Test by 
eighty-five boys and ninety girls in the fifth grade." He found that 
the boys were superior in arithmetic, nature-study, history, and 
literature. The girls were superior in language usage and dictation. 
The school marks and Stanford Achievement Test scores made by 
188 girls and 202 boys were studied by Lentz.? His data indicate 
that in three out of five grades the Stanford Achievement Test scores 
made by the boys were superior to those made by the girls, while in 
school marks the boys did not surpass the girls in any grade. 

Most of the studies of the comparative achievements of boys and 
girls have ignored the factor of age. The present study is particu- 
larly concerned with the relative achievements of boys and girls of 
the same chronological ages. The data herewith presented were 
gathered from three elementary schools in Springfield, Illinois. The 
Stanford Achievement Test was administered to 541 boys and 497 
girls in Grades II-VIII during the school year 1930-31. The follow- 
ing information was recorded: the child’s sex, his chronological age 
at the time the test was given, and his score on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. Three-month intervals were used in dividing the children 
into groups. All boys from seven years and one month old to seven 
years and three months old, inclusive, were placed in one group, and 
all girls of the same age were placed in a corresponding group. 
Classifications were made for ages through the fourteenth year. The 
results are shown in Table I. 

When the median scores are compared, it is found that the 
achievement of the boys is higher than that of the girls seventeen 
out of a possible thirty-two times, the achievement of the girls is 
higher than that of the boys fourteen times, and in one group there 
is a tie. In the age groups in which the boys surpass the girls, the 
range of the differences in the median scores is 0.1-9.0 points. In 
these age groups the total amount by which the median scores of the 
boys exceed those of the girls is 79.9. In the age groups in which the 

tW. D. Commins, ‘More about Sex Differences,”’ School and Society, XXVIII 
(November 10, 1928), 599-600. 


2 Theo. F. Lentz, Jr., “Sex Differences in School Marks with Achievement Test 
Scores Constant,” School and Society, XXIX (January 12, 1929), 65-68. 
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girls surpass the boys, the range of the differences in the median 
scores is 1.0-15.5 points. The total amount by which the median 
scores of the girls exceed those of the boys is 66.5. Comparison of 


TABLE I 
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the sexes on this basis shows the boys to be superior to the girls in 
achievement. 

The mean scores of the thirty-two groups show the achievement 
of each sex to be higher than the corresponding group sixteen times. 
In the age groups in which the mean scores of the girls exceed those 
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of the boys, the range of the difference in scores is 0.2-16.9 points. In 
the age groups in which the mean scores of the boys exceed those of 
the girls, the range of the differences in scores is 0.1-8.3 points. The 
total amount by which the means of the girls exceed those of the 
boys is 87.3; the total amount by which the means of the boys exceed 
those of the girls is 47.5. Comparison on this basis shows the girls 
to be superior in achievement to the boys. 

An examination of the range of scores in the various groups helps 
to explain the differences between the mean scores and the median 
scores. The scores of the boys have a wider range twenty-one times; 


TABLE II 


ScorES MADE ON STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST BY GROUPS OF 
Boys AND GIRLS WITHIN AGE RANGES OF ONE YEAR 
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the scores of the girls have a wider range ten times; and in one group 
there is a tie. The lowest score in the group was made by the boys 
twenty-one times, by the girls nine times, and in two groups there 
is a tie. The highest score in the group was made by the boys seven- 
teen times and by the girls fifteen times. This variability in the 
scores of the boys confirms the evidence of Commins,’ who suggests 
that the variability may be acquired rather than innate because of 
the wider experiences of the boys. 

If each yearly age group is considered as a unit, there are eight 
such groups. Table II shows the number of boys and girls in each 
age group, the median score on the Stanford Achievement Test, and 
the mean score for each group. The median scores show very little 
difference in the achievements of the two sexes. The largest differ- 


tW. D. Commins, 0. cit., p. 600. 
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ence is in the eight-year-old group, where the median score of the 
girls is five points higher than that of the boys. In five of the eight 
age groups the median scores of the boys are higher than those of 
the girls; in two of the groups the median score of the girls is higher 
than that of the boys; and in the thirteen-year group there is a tie. 

The differences between the achievement of the sexes is more 
clearly brought out by a comparison of the mean scores of the several 
age groups. The mean scores of the boys are higher than those of 
the girls in three of the groups. The mean scores of the girls are 
higher than those of the boys in five of the groups. The large differ- 
ence in the fourteen-year-old group may be due to the fact that 
children nearly fifteen years old in the elementary school are likely 
to be retarded or subnormal. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from the data presented. 
The median scores on the Stanford Achievement Test made by boys 
and girls within the same three-month age groups tend to show su- 
perior achievement on the part of the boys. When the mean scores 
are considered, the majority of the four comparisons for each year 
of age are in favor of the boys in three cases and in favor of the girls 
in four cases. In the eleven-year group two comparisons favor the 
girls and two the boys. In this age group the sum of the differences 
by which the mean scores of the two divisions of girls exceed the 
mean scores of the corresponding divisions of boys is more than twice 
as large as the sum of the differences by which the mean scores of the 
boys exceed those of the corresponding divisions of girls. The scores 
of the boys more often have a wider range than the scores of the 
girls. Comparisons made between the achievements of the sexes 
when all the boys and girls of one yearly age are considered as a unit 
shows the median scores of the boys to be higher more often than 
those of the girls. Comparison of the means of the same groups 
shows that the girls rank higher than the boys. This study shows no 
marked superiority in achievement on the part of either sex. 





MENTAL HABITS IN READING 


AGNES BIRDSALL 
Tappan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The problem of retardation in reading has been attacked from 
various angles. Extreme cases have usually been used for investiga- 
tion. Diagnosis has been based on objective tests which measure the 
degree of skill acquired at certain stages of progress. Attempts have 
been made to understand the causes of deficiencies by the measure- 
ment of eye-movements, of perception spans, and of attention fac- 
tors. The fact still remains that even in the later elementary-school 
grades some children are retarded in reading, not as a result of 
congenital word-blindness or mental or perceptual defectiveness, 
but because of failure to acquire the proper mental habits in reading. 

The hypothesis of the study described in this article was that 
these readers are deficient in the mental processes required for form- 
ing relationships and associations or for discriminating between 
meanings. It was expected that, through a comparison of two groups 
of readers, one group of superior readers and the other of retarded 
readers, a more complete method and technique of diagnosis might 
be developed and that, through an analysis of this comparison of 
performance, further guidance in remedial training might be given. 

The ensuing material is based on a year’s study of two groups of 
readers in Grade VII of the Tappan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, which was made during the school year 1930-31. The 
chief criterion for division of the pupils in this grade was retardation 
in reading. Pupils having a reading grade below the standard, 7.0, 
were placed in Group II; those superior or above the standard, in 
Group I. The Sangren-Woody Reading Test and the Gates Silent 
Reading Tests were used to determine reading grades and also to 
determine the medians for the two groups. At the beginning of the 
study the reading grade for Group I was 8.8 in the Sangren-Woody 
test and 10.0 in the Gates test: for Group II the median was 6.5 
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in the Sangren-Woody test and 6.4 in the Gates Test. The median 
chronological age of Group I was 12.3; of Group II, 12.0. 

The observation, testing, and training were given in two eighteen- 
week periods. During this time the groups met daily for fifty-five— 
minute classes. No class was devoted solely to training in reading; 
the average time given to reading was twenty minutes. 


METHOD OF INTENSIVE DIAGNOSIS 


Twenty-three different types of tests were used in the diagnostic 
testing. These included standardized tests and certain tests made 
by the writer and Professor Clifford Woody, of the University of 
Michigan, to determine specific traits of reading. The following 
standardized tests were used: the Terman vocabulary test for meas- 
uring differences in size of vocabulary, a tachistoscopic test for 
measuring perception span, the Buswell eye-voice span test, an 
emotional-stability test, the Sangren-Woody Reading Test, the 
Gates Silent Reading Tests, and the Chapman-Cook Speed of Read- 
ing Test. 

The tests composed for further diagnosis of vocabulary difficulties 
were a test of word usage, a test of word-building, and a test of the 
recognition of meaning of words. In the test of word usage the pupils 
were asked to substitute as many words as possible in a given length 
of time for the words underlined in each of a number of sentences, 
such as the following. “The boy ran down the field.” “The dog 
barked loudly.” 

The responses of the pupils were compared as to number and as 
to commonness with the list in The Teacher’s Word Book.* For the 
second test a story taken from the Lewis-Rowland Silent Readers 
was used. The pupils were first directed to underline all unfamiliar 
words. Twenty words were then selected by the writer, which the 
pupils were asked to define. They were privileged to consult the 
story. The same twenty words were then given to each pupil with 
twenty definitions; each word was to be matched with the definition 
best explaining the meaning of the word. In the test for word-build- 


t Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. 
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ing the pupils were instructed to make as many words as possible 
in five minutes from the following letters: a, e, i, r, 1, p. 

The next group of tests were used in determining methods of 
work, since the difference in attack seemed to be one of the greatest 
differences between the two groups. These tests were of necessity 
largely subjective, although they were made as objective as possible. 
In the tests for determining the method of attacking unknown 
words and methods of reading, the pupils were asked to analyze their 
steps, but the methods could also be judged by the actual process 
used by each pupil. The test used for determining methods of 
attacking unknown words was modeled after the Buswell-John Diag- 
nostic Test for Fundamental Processes in Arithmetic. Five sen- 
tences were given with one word underlined in each sentence. These 
words were chosen because of their probable unfamiliarity and be- 
cause their meanings might be understood by analysis, synthesis, 
relation to context, or substitution. If the pupils did not know a 
word, they were told to try to figure out its meaning and then tell 
the steps they had used in working out the meaning. An analysis of 
the answers to this test showed the various methods used in attack- 
ing unknown words. A prose selection called “I Am Music” was 
used in determining the methods used in reading. The pupils were 
directed to underline the parts they had re-read and to state what 
they had tried to remember as they read the selection. An analysis 
of the answers showed (1) the number of pupils who had selected 
certain definite points for remembering, (2) the number who had 
remembered only the general idea, and (3) the number who had 
read without attempting to remember anything. 

A questionnaire and two short-story tests were used to determine 
the pupils’ knowledge of effective reading habits. 

An effort was made to determine the extent of imagery and asso- 
ciation aroused through reading. Selections were read, and the two 
groups were asked to tell what pictures and associations were called 
to mind during the reading. Oral and written responses were used, 
and these were checked for accuracy of reproduction, number of 
pictures, details used in descriptions, exact words of selection used, 
and the number of associations reported. In the oral tests a stenog- 
rapher recorded the questions and answers. As a further test of 
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association of experience, the pupils were directed to write the ex- 
periences called to mind by each of ten words selected from the Ter- 
man vocabulary test. 

Somewhat as a matter of curiosity, an experience test was made 
up and given to the pupils of the two groups in order that similari- 
ties or differences in scope of experience might be determined. 

Although the tests used are not here described in detail, some idea 
of the diagnostic process can be derived. 

PROCEDURE IN REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 

The method of training varied during the two eighteen-week pe- 
riods of training. A description of the training given each group dur- 
ing each period is given. 

Training given Group I during first eighteen-week period.—Train- 
ing and drill in Group I were incidental. The reading involved in 
the diagnostic tests provided a certain kind of training and prac- 
tice. The only additional drill was furnished through occasional 
material given to provide practice in reading for fact material, since 
the tests had shown that in this type of reading the group was below 
the high standard achieved in the other parts of the Sangren- 
Woody test. Free-reading periods were frequently given this group, 
and the pupils were encouraged to read extensively. 

The Horn-Ashbaugh spelling method was used during this time 
in the teaching of spelling, which was required in the course of study 
for this grade. A description of this method is given here in order 
that it may be compared with the method used with both groups 
during the second eighteen-week period. Twenty words from the 
Horn-Ashbaugh spelling book" for Grade VII were pronounced and 
explained on Monday. These words were then written as the teacher 
pronounced them and were corrected at the end of the dictation. 
The words misspelled were recorded, and these words were studied on 
Tuesday. On Wednesday the pupils were again tested on the entire 
list of twenty words. The words missed on this day were studied 
Thursday. Friday the final test was given. 

Training given Group II during first eighteen-week period.—During 
the first eighteen-week period daily drill in reading was given Group 


t Ernest Horn and Ernest J. Ashbaugh, Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Speller. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. 
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II. Material from the Lewis-Rowland Silent Readers, Book VII,' 
was used. This material included exercises in following directions, 
finding the total meaning, interpreting the central thought, and 
reading for details. The greatest emphasis was placed on reading 
for important facts, since in the reading tests the most glaring dis- 
ability was found in this type of reading. The Horn-Ashbaugh spell- 
ing method was used in this group during this period. 

Training given Group I during second eighteen-week period.—No 
change was made in actual drill in this group, but more frequent 
periods for free reading were given. A different spelling method, 
modeled after the kinaesthetic method for teaching non-readers to 
read,? was used. As adapted to the teaching of spelling, the plan 
was as follows: The twenty words for study each week taken from 
the Horn-Ashbaugh speller were used as in the previous eighteen- 
week period. On Monday the words were pronounced and analyzed 
for smaller known words and similarity of letter combinations. The 
words were then pronounced and spelled by the teacher, the pupils 
writing as the words were spelled. Directions were then given to 
trace each word three times. Often the Monday dictation was given 
to pupils at the blackboard in order that they might use the finger 
instead of a pencil in tracing. On Tuesday the words were dictated, 
the pupils writing as the words were pronounced. The pupils studied 
the words missed by writing correctly each word, tracing it at least 
three times, writing the word in the air and then in a test on paper. 
If the word was not correctly spelled at this time, the procedure 
was repeated until the pupil could write the word correctly. On 
Wednesday the Tuesday procedure was repeated, except that the 
words missed were studied Thursday in the manner described. The 
final test was given Friday as in the Horn-Ashbaugh method. No 
pretest was given until the words had been written correctly and 
traced a number of times. Thus the possibility that the pupils 
would form incorrect visual or motor images was eliminated. 


t William Dodge Lewis and Albert Lindsay Rowland, The Silent Readers, Book VII. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1920. 


2G, M. Fernald and H. Keller, “The Effect of Kinaesthetic Factors in the Develop- 
ment of Word Recognition in the Case of Non-Readers,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, IV (December, 1921), 355-77. 
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Training given Group II during second eighteen-week period.—It 
was felt after the first period of training that a change of material 
was needed for Group II, as it seemed evident that the material 
for Grade VII was too difficult. After a two weeks’ trial of a set of 
readers for Grade V, it was decided to try the McCall-Crabb Stand- 
ard Test Lessons in Reading, Grade IV." This material was of the 
same reading-grade level as that of the majority of the class. Pupils 
whose reading grades were normal or were higher than those of the 
majority were allowed to read at their own rates from these books 
and were given in addition sixth- and seventh-grade material during 
frequent free-reading periods. Varied methods were used with the 
fourth-grade material. Specific directions to read the questions first 
were often given; time was reserved in which to give some lessons to 
increase rate of reading; at other times pupils were allowed to read 
at their own rates. Charts were kept showing the progress of indi- 
viduals and of the class, and great interest in individual progress was 
developed. The interest was a result of the use of the charts and of 
the fact that the grade level of each lesson is given. Thus the reader 
is able to gauge accurately his own results and progress. In the case 
of those individuals whose recognition of words was inaccurate, a 
combination dictionary and phonetic drill was used which assisted 
them in finding letter combinations in words, in distinguishing ini- 
tial and final sounds, and in arranging words alphabetically. The 
kinaesthetic spelling method already described was also used in this 
group, and striking progress in spelling ability was witnessed. It is 
the writer’s belief that this practice also had significant influence on 
reading ability. This assumption will be discussed at greater length 
in a comparison of the results of the two groups. 


RESULTS OF DIAGNOSTIC TESTS AND REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


Certain general and specific conclusions were drawn from the re- 
sults of the diagnostic tests. In the standardized tests the retarded 
readers made scores below their normal reading grade. In all cases 
this was below the normal reading grade for their school age. In 
three phases the abilities or habits of the retarded readers differed 
noticeably from those of the superior readers. The difference is, how- 


t William A. McCall and Lelah Mae Crabbs, Standard Test Lessons in Reading, 
Grade IV. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 
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ever, a matter of degree; there is no indication that there was total 
inability in these lines. 

There were differences in size of vocabulary and in ability to use 
words, which undoubtedly resulted from the retarded reader’s lack 
of technique for attacking unfamiliar words. If one of the means of 
enlarging the vocabulary is the incorporation of new words encoun- 
tered in reading, then the retarded reader is indeed handicapped. 
The handicap is not one which cannot be remedied, however, for 
what the superior reader does naturally, the less gifted reader may 
be taught to do. As was shown in the test, when the superior reader 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF PuPILs IN Groups I AND II MAKING VARIOUS 
RESPONSES IN ATTACKING UNKNOWN WORDS 








Group I Group IT 
Response (28 Pupils) | (19 Pupils) 





Fitting word into context 22 4 
Analyzing word for smaller known word. 16 3 
Substituting known words 2 ° 
Remembering previous reference 6 ° 
Sounding out syllables 6 12 
Number of pupils having no method... . I ° 
Number of pupils having more than one 

method 24 ° 











was unable to understand a strange word by attacking it in his usual 
way, he tried another method, and another, until he met with suc- 
cess. The retarded reader on the other hand tried one method of 
attack (when he was conscious of not knowing a word); if this meth- 
od failed, he skipped the word and continued his reading. If the 
number of unknown words was large, he gave up the tedious process. 
Table I shows the variance in methods used by the retarded and by 
the superior readers. If the superior readers had been given material 
rating three grades above their reading grade in difficulty and con- 
taining the same percentage of unknown words as that contained 
in the material given the poor readers, it is most probable that the 
superior readers would have reacted as did the less skilled readers. 

The tests of vocabulary and of methods of attacking words war- 
rant the following conclusions: (1) that the teacher of reading in 
the elementary grades must include a definite study of methods of 
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analyzing and attacking new words and (2) that the materials used 
for remedial training must be of the same reading level as the pupils’ 
reading grade. 

Another important difference in the reading habits of the two 
groups was discovered as a result of a study of the tests of methods 
of reading and of the habit questionnaire. 

The superior readers do not attempt to remember everything they 
read; they use conscious discrimination in the importance of points 
and conscious effort to gain the main ideas of the material. The 
retarded readers do just the opposite; few of these readers appear 
to understand why they are reading or what they are looking for 
in the reading. In most cases a word occurring here or there in the 


TABLE II 


NuMBER OF Pupits in Groups I AND II MAKING DIFFERENT 
Types OF RESPONSES IN READING A GIVEN SELECTION 








Group I Group IT 
Nature of Response (28 Pupils) | (zo Pupils) 





Reading for specific points I 
Attempting to remember entire story... 
Attempting to remember the general idea 
Reading with no idea of meaning 











reading is grasped and is used as the key to the situation, or an 
attempt is made to secure a general impression of the material. 
Little attempt is made to discriminate during the reading; one point 
appears as important as another. Table II shows the results of the 
test given to determine the methods of reading in the two groups. 
Again, the power of discrimination can be developed in the case of 
the retarded readers and improved in the case of the better readers. 
During the second period of training, questions were given at the 
beginning of the reading drill rather than after the reading had been 
done. Great improvement was made in the ability to discriminate 
between important and unimportant facts. If help of this kind were 
begun early, pupils could be taught methods of reading and study. 

Another point for consideration was the significant difference be- 
tween good and poor readers in power of imagery and association. 
Some writers have maintained that this power is an impediment to 
reading. In the two groups studied such power did not prove to be 
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an impediment. The superior readers showed a decided advantage 
in comprehension and in ability to visualize and form associations. 
In one of the tests given to determine the number of pictures asso- 
ciated by pupils, the mean for Group I was 2.5, a number of details 
and words being used in reporting the pictures. In Group II no 
child reported a picture or association. The other tests of visualiza- 
tion and association did not show a complete lack of ability to visual- 
ize, but a vast difference in this ability was shown between the two 
groups. In the development of permanent interest in reading, this 
factor undoubtedly holds a consequential position. The experience 
of the reader is enriched through reading, and it logically follows 
that the greater ability to visualize the reading and to form associa- 
tions increases the value of the reading. As has been said, the re- 
tarded readers are not entirely deficient in these abilities, but they 
are not so highly developed in this line as are the superior readers. 
These tendencies and abilities lie dormant only waiting to be aroused 
and exercised. 

Results of remedial training in Group II.—The test results for 
Group II showed a decided increase in the second period of training 
over the first. The average gain during the first eighteen-week period 
of training was less than four months, while during the second 
eighteen-week period the average gain was more than one year. 
The normal gain for a five-month period is one-half year. This un- 
usual improvement was undoubtedly due to three changes in train- 
ing. It is not possible to estimate the relative values of these changes. 
The changes in the second period of training were: first, the use of 
material of a lower-grade level; second, the system of giving ques- 
tions which brought out the important facts before beginning the 
reading; third, the use of the kinaesthetic training in spelling. 

Fourth-grade material was used in the second period of training. 
It proved to be far more interesting than more difficult material, 
and it held the attention of the retarded pupils simply because they 
could better understand it. Moreover, they were successful in the 
daily tests; they saw the improvement in their own achievements. 
They had been so long accustomed to failure in comprehending the 
seventh-grade material that it was a real pleasure to read, under- 
stand, and succeed. This material provided a means of measuring 
success; charts and graphs made each pupil conscious of his own im- 
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provement and renewed his faith in himself. The writer’s experience 
is that the retarded reader is usually conscious of his handicap and = 
that a success is far more stimulating to him than to the normal 
or superior reader. Even in material of the fourth-grade level un- 
known words were encountered. The pupils were shown methods for 
figuring out the meaning of such words and were urged to apply 
these methods. 

An improvement in ability to grasp important facts was made 
through the use of questions at the beginning of each assignment. 
The pupils were told to read the questions and watch for the answers 
during their reading. This training gave practice in finding impor- 
tant points and developed a technique of reading. The standardized 
reading test given in May at the end of the study showed the re- 
markable results of this training. Almost every pupil raised his 
score on Part III of the Sangren-Woody test; three pupils doubled 
their scores. 

Not only did the kinaesthetic training influence spelling ability, 
but the gain in reading during the last period of training was un- 
doubtedly due in large measure to this training. Tracing the words 
with the finger gave a motor image of letter combinations, final and 
initial sounds, and of words as wholes. There is no doubt that this 
training aided in reading. 

SUMMARY 

The three points of significant difference in the mental habits of 
the retarded and superior readers as shown by the diagnostic tests 
were differences of degree, not indications of ability in one group and 
complete inability in the other. These differences were found (1) in 
methods of attacking unknown words, (2) in methods of reading, 
and (3) in imagery and association. The remainder of the tests 
showed no unusual degree of difference. 

The second period of training showed marked increase in the re- 
sults over the first period. This gain was undoubtedly due to changes 
in three phases of the training: (1) the use of reading material of 
the appropriate reading-grade level, (2) the practice of giving guid- 
ing questions before the reading was begun, and (3) the training in 
reading afforded by the use of a kinaesthetic spelling method. 





EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ALBERT W. CLARK 
Columbia School, Hammond, Indiana 


The fundamental purpose of education is preparation for citizen- 
ship, and the public school is the institution charged with the major | 
responsibility for such training. It is rather generally agreed that 
extra-curriculum activities are useful in any program of citizenship 
training. Extra-curriculum activities are, however, usually thought 
to be almost wholly a matter for the consideration of those who are 
responsible for the secondary school. The advent of the junior high 
school has somewhat enlarged the usual conception of the term 
“secondary school,” but, in spite of changes in method and concep- 
tion, relatively little has been said or written regarding extra-cur- 
riculum activities in the elementary school. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is to discuss the possibilities of such activities in this neglected 
field. 

OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of training through extra-curriculum activities in 
the elementary school are practically the same as the objectives in 
the high school. The only difference is the fact that responsibility 
increases with age and experience during and after the period of the 
pupil’s life in the secondary school. Until the physical and mental 
powers of the youth develop to a point where they can be suc- 
cessfully used to protect and defend himself, he is guarded and 
trained by his parents and other adults. Their method is usually a 
series of “don’ts.” As the child grows and his faculties develop, the 
need for this negative type of guidance becomes less and less. What 
the child needs to take its place is training in self-direction. There 
is no better tool for such training than increasing responsibilities in ; 
school life. The normal youth has high ideals and aspirations. He is 
. subject to over-confidence and self-appreciation. The younger child 
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lacks confidence and experience. What they both need is kind and 
sympathetic training in co-operative activities. Well-planned and 
properly supervised extra-curriculum activities offer such training. 

It is no wonder that the average pupil of a few decades ago did 
not like school. The application of the mental-discipline theory left 
little time and few opportunities for pupils to follow their natural 
inclinations. The most successful modern teacher first creates in- 
terest. Properly-supervised extra-curriculum activities tend to in- 
crease the interest and multiply the possibilities for education be- 
yond the minimum legal requirement. 

The general morale of a school is always a determining factor in 
its achievement. Nothing builds up morale more quickly than a 
general interest in a common undertaking. Many principals have 
testified that pupil participation in school government and in the 
planning and managing of schoo! affairs is an indispensable factor in 
building up school morale. 

Shall we try to teach all pupils the same required amount of sub- 
ject matter regardless of their talents and individual interests? If 
we do, we fail to reach many individuals. The results of scientific, 
standardized tests prove conclusively that in all normal groups the 
range of scores varies with natural abilities and acquired interests. 
When extra-curriculum activities are sponsored, the regular curricu- 
lum is enriched for those pupils who are already int rested, and this 
same enrichment often creates new interests in son.» who would 
otherwise not be at all concerned. If the school is to serve its pur- 
pose to the greatest possible extent, permanent life-interests must 
be awakened and developed. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Every pupil is an opportunity and a challenge, and every school 
offers a multitude of opportunities to endow society with members 
trained in the arts of democracy. Every school has definite policies, 
whether or not they are catalogued. The progressive school finds 
it necessary at times to adopt new policies or to change existing 
procedures. What a privilege is then available to use representative 
pupils in the adoption or changing of policies! Experience has shown 
that policies adopted or changed with pupil co-operation are more 
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readily accepted and observed than those handed down by some 
executive who assumes the responsibility of an autocrat. 

Is there a school without safety and health problems? The answer 
is obvious. Every school offers opportunities for training in safety 
and health habits. Psychologists tell us that we learn by doing. 
Thén why not have pupil organizations to teach and demonstrate 
lessons of health and safety to other children? This plan is success- 
fully practiced in many schools, even in the kindergartens. 

Somewhere every. year there is suffering, death, or destruction. 
Floods, hurricanes, droughts, famines, wars, and other forces of de- 
struction cause frequent appeals for succor. In most communities 
annual charity drives are held. A spirit of sympathy must be main- 
tained. With this need evident, the opportunity to organize school 
charity agencies presents itself. It is desirable that every school child 
give something in order to develop in him the spirit of giving. 

Children are natural imitators. They are also hero-worshipers. 
Many wide-awake principals and teachers use these psychological 
traits to advantage by forming citizenship clubs named in honor of 
well-known national heroes. Through such clubs various habits of 
manners and conduct are taught. 

Children love to “‘dress up” and to give shows, fairs, circuses, and 
the like. The wise teacher uses this characteristic to develop extra- 
curriculum activities which will serve the purpose of a regular course” 
in dramatics. He may also correlate dramatics with any or all of 
the regular subjects. 


Many elementary schools have definite athletic programs. These 1/ 


activities call for more or less organization, and the possibilities for 
pupil direction are limited only by the zealousness and foresight of 
those responsible for the management of these organizations. 

The writer assumes that no administrator would make the mis- 
take of undertaking a definite program of activities and expecting 
natural development and interest without first obtaining the en- 
thusiastic support of the faculty. One of the fundamental rules of 
procedure is to develop “public opinion” before proposing any ac- 
tivity. Take advantage of the imaginations of both pupils and 
teachers. 

Elementary-school pupils are always eager to imitate older groups. 
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Any form of pupil participation in government should have as its 
model some organization already in existence. Perhaps the neigh- 
boring high school, the town or city government, or another elemen- 
tary school may furnish the inspiration. No certain type is consid- 
ered best for all schools. One type may grow into another. It is best 
for teachers and principals to study various types and to encourage 
the adoption of the one best fitted for their particular school and 
community. 

The most recent, and one of the most successful, extra-curriculum 
activities rather generally sponsored is the safety patrol. This move- 
ment is better adapted to use in the elementary school than in the 
high school. Thousands of school administrators indorse this activ- 
ity. Its success has already carried it beyond the experimental and 
doubtful stage. Any elementary-school teacher or administrator 
who is connected with a school or system which is not using some 
form of safety patrol will do well to inquire into the possibilities of 
this movement. 

The office of the Junior Red Cross in Washington wili furnish free 
of charge complete information regarding the work of that organi- 
zation. Some of the recent activities include exchanges of corre- 
spondence with children of foreign lands, sending Christmas boxes 
and food to poor children in our own country and in other countries, 
and sending food to drought sufferers. The writer recommends the 
work of the Junior Red Cross as an extra-curriculum activity for 
elementary schools. It can be made the clearing-house for all local . 
charity work. 

The number and possibilities of civic clubs are unlimited. Differ- 
ent schools with varied needs and leadership may sponsor many 
different types of citizenship clubs. 

Musical activities in the elementary school are limited by the 
elementary nature of the instruction. The alert teacher, neverthe- 
less, uses the glee club, orchestra, band, contest, or festival as an 
incentive for good work. With these activities in the school, the 
teacher does not need to use any pressure to force an interest in the 
regular classroom work in music. . 

The assembly period offers every teacher the opportunity to pre- 
sent dramatizations along with the regular work. Special days, holi- 
days, birthdays of important characters, and anniversaries of great 
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events can be celebrated by large groups, sometimes by the entire 
school. No more effective method of teaching the significance of 
such events and days has yet been found. 

There are many other opportunities for extra-curriculum work 
in the elementary school, but this article is not intended to be ex- 
haustive. The aim is to bring to the attention of elementary-school 
workers the general possibilities of extra-curriculum activities. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


The success of any program of extra-curriculum activities will 
depend on the enthusiasm and personality of the teachers and the ~ 
principal. In the elementary school sponsors other than the regular 
classroom teachers are little needed. A few activities, such as ath- 
letics and band or orchestra, may need special sponsors. 

A point to be remembered in connection with club work in the 
elementary school is that younger pupils require a larger variety of 
activity, especially of a physical nature. 

The purposes of the elementary-school assembly are much the 
same as the purposes of the high-school assembly. Its first purpose 
is to provide wholesome enjoyment through worth-while entertain- 
ment. Where else can our pupils, many of whom do not attend 
church or theater, learn to associate in large gatherings without 
confusion? Every successful achievement of the school should be 
presented before the assembly. Nothing can do more to mold 
opinion or to build morale. The assembly also offers an unlimited 
opportunity for dramatic activities. Any event may be advertised, 
solemnized, or emphasized by means of a play of the right sort. 
Any committee or club, by dramatization, may show the school 
what it is doing or hopes to do. 

A great deal has been said and written for and against athletics 
in the elementary school. There are indeed some worthy and con- 
scientiously made objections, but the writer has observed that most 
of the objections come from teachers and principals who do not care 
to be bothered with the supervision of athletic activities. Unques- 
tionably, organized athletic activities have many arguments in their 
favor. Among other things, they increase interest in school, they 
inspire participants to live clean moral lives, and they have certain 
physiological advantages. 
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Normal schools and other teacher-training institutions are meet- 
ing the demand for musically trained teachers by offering courses 
in instrumentation, voice-training, and directing. Schools that can- 
not afford special departments for bands, orchestras, or vocal music 
can employ teachers who are glad to do some work of this kind in 
addition to their regular classroom teaching. Life-interests are often 
awakened by music instruction in the elementary school. Almost all 
pupils can at least be taught to appreciate music. 

Usually not sufficient talent and equipment are found in the ele- 
mentary school to carry on school publications of the types spon- 
sored by high schools. Some elementary schools do, however, have 
their own publications. These are usually projects in reading and 
English and may be carried on even in the first grade. 

School banking has been popular in recent years, and many teach- 
ers have instructed children in handling the entire procedure. Some 
classes elect bank officers who handle the banking each week. 

In most schools classroom organizations are perfected to handle 
classroom problems. Many teachers have their rooms so organized 
that each pupil has a part in some activity. It is often advisable to 


change the membership of committees each week or month, accord- 
ing to the nature of the activity. Recognize the ‘“‘bundle of energy” 
which characterizes the normal elementary-school child, and plan 
activities accordingly. Interest is thus maintained, and a wider ex- 
perience is enjoyed by the pupils. 


CONCLUSION 


Extra-curriculum activities have become extremely popular in the 
secondary schools of the country, but relatively little consideration 
has been given to the possibilities of their development in the ele- 
mentary school. In spite of this neglect or oversight, a program of 
extra-curriculum activities has become more and more a regular 
part of the work of the elementary school. Elementary-school teach- 
ers must come to recognize sponsorship, in and outside the class- 
room, as an indispensable part of their work’ The objectives, op- 
portunities, and possibilities of citizenship training through extra- 
curriculum activities in the elementary school “val hore in the 
secondary school. 





FOUR SPELLING RULES 


LEONARD B. WHEAT 
Public Schools, Highland Park, Illinois 


As a part of her investigation of generalization in spelling,’ Ina 
Craig Sartorius has presented some excellent data on the use and 
worth of spelling rules. She culled from twenty spelling textbooks, 
which had been published since 1920, all the rules contained therein. 
Twenty-seven rules which were found in five or more of the spellers 
were selected for examination. In the analysis Sartorius applied the 
rules to a list of 4,065 commonly used words. This list, which was 
drawn up by Arthur I. Gates and Frederick B. Graham on the basis 
of certain vocabulary research and of the words contained in seven 
widely-used spellers, was estimated to include about 98 per cent of all 
words used by the average person. The extent to which the rules 
applied to the words in the list and the extent of the exceptions were 
determined. 

The writer will not attempt to recapitulate the findings of Sar- 
torius. Rather, he suggests that the reader himself examine her 
results. They are likely to cause revision of one’s ideas of the value of 
some pet spelling rules. For instance, consider the rule which reads: 
“Words of one syllable having the long sound of the vowel usually 
end in silent e.”” The words which were exceptions to that rule were 
more numerous than those which were formed according to the rule. 

Among the twenty-seven statements of spelling rules found in the 
twenty spellers were several that either supplemented or overlapped 
other rules. The following are illustrations of supplementing rules: 
(1) “Final e is dropped before a suffix beginning with a vowel.” 
(2) “Final e is kept before a suffix beginning with a consonant, as 
careful.”’ The following are illustrations of overlapping rules: (1) 
“Nouns ending in final y preceded by a consonant change y to 7 and 

t Ina Craig Sartorius, Generalization in Spelling: A Study of Various Bases of Gen- 


eralization in Teaching Spelling. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
472. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
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add es to form the plural.’ (2) ‘When final y is preceded by a con- 
sonant, the y is changed to 7 when adding a suffix beginning with a 
consonant.” (3) “Final y is changed to z before any suffix that does 
not begin with 7.” 

Such variety, coupled with the fact that even more variations may 
readily be found in other spellers and in the dictionary, raises the 
question of the possibility of working out consolidations and im- 
provements of certain spelling rules. It seems quite possible that 
the spelling rules in use today were never made on a truly scientific 
basis. Probably they grew from empirical observations and have 
been handed down from generation to generation, gathering authori- 
ty with the years. At any rate, the research of Sartorius suggested 
to the present writer the desirability (1) of assuming the virtue of no 
statement of spelling rule, (2) of examining all the commonly used 
words of a given group (such as those ending in e), (3) of seeking the 
best possible generalization to cover the words of the group, and 
finally (4) of ascertaining the applicability of each best rule. 

The investigation reported in this article was laid out along these 
lines. Four kinds of words were listed and classified. The four groups 
chosen were selected for two reasons, both based on the data re- 
ported by Sartorius. In the first place, these four groups were large. 
Each contained a sufficient number of words to promise wide useful- 
ness for any rule that could be written to cover the words of the 
group with a low percentage of exceptions. In the second place, each 
of the four groups had several (sometimes conflicting) variations of 
the spelling rule covering it. Each showed need of a one, best rule. 
The following kinds of words were studied: (1) root words ending in 
e and derivatives of such words, (2) root words ending in y and deriv- 
atives of such words, (3) root words ending in a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel and derivatives of such words, and (4) words 
containing in sequence Ze or ¢éi. 

The word list used in the study was a modification of the list used 
by Sartorius. Arthur I. Gates supervised a revision of the earlier list 
in the light of the findings of W. H. Coleman.” This spelling list 

t Tbid., pp. 30-31. 

? William Henry Coleman, A Critique of Spelling Vocabulary Investigation. Colorado 


State Teachers College Education Series, No. 12. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State 
Teachers College, 1931. 
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contained 3,876 words. It retained about 91 per cent of the words in 
the original list and added 180 new words. The writer believes that 
there probably is no superior to this revised list, the one used in the 
present study, as far as representativeness of common word usage is 
concerned. 
GROUP I 

The first group of words studied was that comprising root words 
ending in e and derivatives of such words. The analysis and classifi- 
cation of the words of this group appearing in the list gave the follow- 
ing results. 

1. There are 537 words to which suffixes beginning with a vowel 
are sometimes added. Examples of these words are: “‘able,” “ad- 
vance,” ‘“‘wire,” and “write.”” One or more derived forms of 161 


words of this class are found in the spelling list used in this study. 

2. There are 182 derivatives formed by adding a suffix beginning 
with a vowel. Examples of these are: “determined,” “driving,” 
“used,” and ‘‘writer.”” Fourteen of these words have no root form 
in the list. 

3. There are ninety-four words to which only suffixes beginning 


with a consonant are added. Examples of these are: “apple,” 
“aware,” “immediate,” and “vase.”’ Six of these have one or more 
derived forms in the list. 

4. There are seventy-eight derivatives formed by adding a suffix 
beginning with a consonant. Examples of these are: “amusement,” 
“apples,” “surely,” and “useful.” Four of these have no root form 
in the list. 

5. There are ninety-one root words which never have any deriva- 
tives. Examples of these are: “above,” “anyone,” “whose,” and 
“‘wrote.”’ 

6. There are fifteen irregular root words, which are classed as ex- 
ceptions to the spelling rule governing the major group. Examples 
of these are: ‘‘acre,” “die,” “engine,” and “tore.” 

7. There are fourteen irregular derivatives, which are classed as 
exceptions. Examples of these are: “argument,” “dying,” “engi- 
neer,” and “written.” 

The generalization which seems to cover best the derivatives 
formed by adding a suffix to a base term ending in e¢ is as follows: 
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‘Words ending in silent e drop the e when adding a suffix beginning 
with a vowel and keep the e when adding a suffix beginning with a 
consonant.” This rule is stated in compound form, but it might 
have been stated as two separate rules. The writer surmises, how- 
ever, that the contrast brought out in the one rule is conducive to a 
more ready understanding and remembrance of both halves. 

The value of this rule judged by the number of words it governs 
and the comparatively small number of exceptions seems apprecia- 
ble. Six hundred and thirty-one root words and 260 derived forms, 
about 23 per cent of the words in the spelling list, come under this 
rule. Only twenty-nine words, about 0.75 per cent, are exceptions 
to it. The rule is also short and simple, and pupils will probably 
find it easy to learn, remember, and use. 


GROUP II 


The next group studied was that comprising words ending in y and 
the derivatives of such words. The analysis and classification of these 
words showed the following groups in the list studied. 

1. There are 193 root forms ending in y preceded by a consonant 
to which suffixes are sometimes added. Examples of these are: ‘‘ac- 
company,” “apply,” ‘‘windy,” and “sorry.” Thirty-four words of 
this class have one or more derived forms in the spelling list. 

2. There are forty-five derivatives formed by adding a suffix 
which begins with a letter other than 7 to a root word ending in y 
preceded by a consonant. Examples of these are: “accompanied,” 
“application,” “tried,” and “worried.” 

3. There are five derivatives formed by adding a suffix which 
begins with z to a root word ending in y preceded by a consonant. 
These are: “carrying,” “crying,” “flying,” “studying,” and “trying.” 

4. There are seventy-seven forms, other than root words, which 
end in y preceded by a consonant. All these are commonly used as 
adverbs and have no derived forms. Examples are: “absolutely,” 
“badly,” “wholly,” and “yearly.” 

5. There are seventeen root words ending in y preceded by a con- 
sonant which can have no derivatives. Examples of these are: “al- 
ready,” “by,” “somebody,” and ‘‘why.” 

6. There are forty-four root forms ending in y preceded by a vowel 
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to which suffixes are sometimes added. Examples of these are: “at- 
torney,” “buy,” “toy,” and “valley.” Twelve words of this class 
have one or more derived forms in the spelling list. 

7. There are nineteen derivatives formed by adding a suffix to a 
base word ending in y preceded by a vowel. Examples of these are: 
“buying,” “days,” “prayer,” and “stayed.” 

8. There are four root words ending in y preceded by a vowel 
which can have no derivatives. These are: “anyway,” “away,” 
“may,” and “they.” 

9. There are four irregular words which end in y or are possible 
derivatives of root words ending in y. These are classed as doubtful 
exceptions to the rule. These are: “daily,” “laid,” “paid,” and “said.” 

The generalization which best covers the spelling of derivatives of 
base words which end in y seems to be the following: ‘‘(Root) words 


ending in y preceded by a consonant change y toz when adding any . 


suffix except one beginning with 7; but (root) words ending in y pre- 
ceded by a vowel leave the base form unchanged when adding any 
suffix.” The term “root” is in parenthesis because its inclusion in 
the statement of the rule is optional. It points out the fact that a 
sizable number of words (98, or about 2.5 per cent of the list) end 
in y but never have derivatives. These are not true exceptions to 
the rule if ‘‘root” is omitted from the statement but are simply 
terms which do not enter into the building of other words. The opin- 
ion of the writer is that the rule probably is less confusing and wholly 
adequate when stated without the inclusion of “root.” 

This spelling rule, like the first rule given, passes certain tests of 
value. It governs 237 base words and 69 derived forms, about 7.89 
per cent of the words in the spelling list. There are only four words, 
about o.1 per cent of the list, that are exceptions. While the state- 
ment of the rule is somewhat more complex than the statement of the 
first rule, it is still fairly simple. Probably this rule could be learned 
and used with profit by school pupils if a speller should be prepared 
with this group of words carefully graded and grouped for study in 
connection with the rule. 

GROUP III 


The third group of words studied are monosyllables or words with 
the accent on the last syllable which end in a single consonant pre- 
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ceded by a single vowel. The analysis and classification of this group 
gave the following results. 

1. There are 148 root monosyllables or words accented on the last 
syllable ending in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel 
which sometimes form derivatives by nes a suffix beginning with 
a vowel. Examples of these are: “admit,” “bag,” “win,” and 
“‘wrap.”’ Forty-one words of this class have one or more derivatives 
in the spelling list used in this study. 

2. There are fifty-two derivatives formed by adding a suffix to a 
root word of the class just mentioned. Examples of these are: “‘bag- 
gage,” “beggar,” “‘winning,”’ and “wrapped.” 

3. There are fifty-six root words ending in a consonant preceded 
by a vowel which can have no derivatives formed by adding a suffix 
beginning with a vowel. Examples of these are: “at,” “bad,” “won,” 
and “yet.” 

4. There are sixty-three words (not included above) ending in a 
diphthong of which w or y is the final letter. Examples of these are: 
“blow,” “buy,” “hay,” and “toy.” Seventeen of these have deriva- 
tives in the list. 

5. There are twenty-five derivatives of words ending in a diph- 
thong of which w or y is the final letter. Examples of these are: 
“blowing,” “buying,” “lower,” and “stayed.” 

6. There are seven root words (not included above) ending in x 
preceded by a vowel. Examples of these are: ‘“‘box” and “mix.” 

7. There are three derivatives of root words ending in x preceded 
by a vowel. These are: “‘boxes,”’ “fixed,” and “mixed.” 

8. There is one irregular root word, “crochet,’”’ which is classed 
as an exception. 

9. piace are two irregular derivatives, ‘‘gasoline” and “refer- 
ence,”’ which are classed as exceptions. 

Before the writer attempts to state his own generalization covering 
this group of words, he wishes to present for examination in the light 
of the findings presented two other such attempts. 

Twelve of the spellers studied by Sartorius gave the following 
rule: ‘“Monosyllables or words accented on the last syllable ending 
in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, or a vowel after gu, 
double the final consonant when adding a suffix beginning with a 
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vowel. If the accent is not on the last syllable, the final consonant 
usually is not doubled.” The phrase “or a vowel after gu’’ seems an 
unnecessary addition to an already complex rule. There is only one 
word of this type, “equipped,” in the spelling list used. The extra 
sentence which governs the converse of the rule set forth in the first 
sentence seems not worth adding. Few words are governed by the 
converse of the rule, and many of these are regular or optional ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Sartorius’ findings support this statement. Al- 
though the present investigator made no special study of the matter, 
he can point out words, such as “banquet,” “cancel,”’ “channel,” 
“outfit,” “quarrel,” “shovel,” and “travel,’’ which are regular or 
occasional exceptions to the rule. To add a sentence stating, “If the 
accent is not on the last syllable, the final consonant usually is not 
doubled,” seems more confusing than helpful. 

In Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary the rule is stated as follows: 
“Monosyllables and words of more than one syllable with the accent 
on the last syllable, when ending in a single consonant (except / 
and x) preceded by a single vowel, double the consonant before a 
suffix beginning with a vowel.” It will be noticed that this state- 
ment has the parenthetical addition “except and x.” Is it worth 
while? The data of the present study reveal one word, “oh,” ending 
in h and preceded by a vowel. There are only seven root words end- 
ing in x preceded by a single vowel and three derivatives of such 
words. Moreover, it is stated in the same dictionary that the final x 
of a word of this kind is to be considered as a double consonant (ks). 
If x is so considered, the few words ending in x probably would not 
come under the rule. Because of this doubtful classification of words 
ending in x and their small number, the present writer inclines to the 
opinion that the rule had better be stated without the phrase “‘ex- 
cept /and x.” 

The investigator believes the most useful statement of a general- 
ization to cover this group of words is as follows: “Monosyllables 
and words of more than one syllable with the accent on the last 
syllable which end in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel 
double the final consonant when adding a suffix beginning with a 
vowel.”’ The double in “‘beginning”’ is underlined because it illus- 
trates the rule. 
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This rule probably should not be considered to apply to the sixty- 
three root words which end in w or y preceded by a vowel or to the 
twenty-five derivatives of such words. “Blow,” “buy,” “show,” and 
“stay” are examples of this class. If w and y were to be considered 
here as consonants, the words of this class would be exceptions to 
the rule. However, they are not consonants as used. Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary states that a final w or y preceded by a vowel is to 
be considered as a vowel which is part of a diphthong. This class 
of words, therefore, does not fall under the rule here under examina- 
tion. Furthermore, the more specific rule governing words ending 
in y would probably have to be given precedence over the rule con- 
cerning words ending in a single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel. 

The value of this rule seems less certain than that of the other two 
rules. It covers an even 200 of the words, about 5 per cent, in the 
spelling list used in this research, and it has only three exceptions. 
The test of applicability of the rule may reasonably be voted 
““passed.”’ However, it appears that the rule will not be so easily 
learned and remembered as the other rules suggested. To under- 
stand, learn, and use this rule, the pupil in school must think the 
following: (1) Monosyllables and words of more than one syllable 
with the accent on the last syllable (2) which end in a single con- 
sonant (3) preceded by a single vowel (4) (a final x, w, or y is not to 
be considered as a single consonant) (5) double the final consonant 
(6) when adding a suffix beginning with a vowel. The average teach- 
er of spelling who reads this article will probably say, “It’s no use 
even to try to teach the use of that rule.” Perhaps it will prove to be 
too difficult to teach. The fact remains that the tests of learning and 
use must be passed or failed in the experimental-teaching laboratory. 
Mere opinion is an unreliable guide.” 


GROUP IV 
The final group examined in this investigation is that comprising 
the words containing in sequence ze or ei. The analysis and classifi- 
cation of these gave the following results. 


t Some investigations of the value of these rules as tested in the actual classroom 
learning situation are soon to be reported. Luella King has in press with Teachers 
College, Columbia University, a monograph entitled “(Learning and Applying Spelling 
Rules in Grades Three to Eight.” A. I. Gates will also soon publish the results of studies 
which he and others have been making in the field. 
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1. There are eighty-three words in which there is a diphthonic ie. 
Examples of these are: “applied,” “belief,” “friend,” and “‘stories.”’ 

2. There are six words in which a diphthonic ez appears after the 
letter c. These are: “ceiling,” “deceive,” “receipt,” “receive,” ‘‘re- 
ceived,” and “receiving.” Notice that four of the six words are built 
on the root “‘receive.”’ 

3. There are twelve words in which diphthonic ez has the pro- 
nounced sound of long a. These are: “eight,” “eighteen,” “eighth,” 
“eighty,” “freight,” “neighbor,” “neighborhood,” “reign,” “sleigh,” 
“weigh,” “weighed,” and ‘‘weight.” Here notice that the twelve 
words are built on only six different base forms. 

4. There are three irregular words containing a diphthonic ie. 
These are: “ancient,” “conscience,” and “efficiency.” 

5. There are eight irregular words containing a diphthonic ei. 
These are: “either,” “foreign,” “foreigner,” “height,” “leisure,” 
“neither,”’ ‘“‘seize,”’ and ‘‘their.”’ 

6. There are fourteen words in which ze appears but not as a diph- 
thong. Examples of these are: “‘conscientious,” “‘easier,’’ “quiet,” 
and ‘‘science.”’ 

7. There are two words in which ez appears but not as a diph- 
thong. These are: “being” and “seeing.” 

The rule which seems to cover best the words of this group reads: 

“In diphthongs, z before e except after c or when sounded like a as in 

‘neighbor’ and ‘weigh.’ ” Notice the phrase “in diphthongs.” “In - 
the same syllable” might be substituted for this phrase. Usually this 
rule is stated without the prefixing phrase. In this case five more 
exceptions to the rule must be added to the eleven already men- 
tioned, a total of sixteen exceptions. 

The value of this rule seems fully as doubtful as that of the third 
rule. One hundred and one, about 2.6 per cent, of the words in the 
spelling list are covered by it. Eleven words, about 0.3 per cent, in 
the list are exceptions. In other words, the number of exceptions is 
about 11 per cent of the number of words covered by the rule. 
Eighty-three of the 101 words coming under the rule are covered by 
that part which says, ‘‘z before e.” The other eighteen words, which 
are built on only half as many different root forms, require the rest 
of the rule for coverage. This rule should be known as “The Excep- 
tion Rule” since the following points must be remembered: (1) In 
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diphthongs, (2) z before e (3) except after c (4) or (except) when 
sounded like @ as in “neighbor” and “‘weigh,” (5) and except for the 
words: “ancient,” ‘“‘conscience,” “efficiency,” “either,” “foreign,” 
“foreigner,” “height,” “leisure,” “neither,” “seize,” and “their.” If 
it were not for the fact that the jingle of the rule makes it easy to 
remember (although not necessarily easy to apply), the writer would 
recommend either that the rule be reduced to, “J usually comes 
before e,”’ or that it be discarded entirely. Here again, however, the 
final test of effectiveness must be made in the experimental! labora- 
tory. It may be that the rule will prove of sufficient usefulness to 
justify its being learned. 








Educational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A handbook for teachers.—Just as a subject of the school may be described 
either in terms of its content—things to learn, etc.—or in terms of the organiza- 
tion of its content, so may the work of the teacher and pupil be described either 
in terms of things to do or in terms of a central, unifying plan of procedure. The 
former type of discussion may be exclusive in its treatment; the latter type 
must be inclusive. Sheldon Emmor Davis has written a book? for the teacher of 
the elementary school which is representative of the former type of discussion. 

President Davis presents a digest and interpretation of the results of educa- 
tional research in the elementary-school subjects. The chapters treat reading, 
spelling, handwriting, language, music, art, manual arts, health, science, arith- 
metic, geography, history, and civic and character education. In the first chap- 
ter appears a definition of the curriculum. The last chapters treat the “‘activity 
curriculum” and the school library. The purpose is to set up an emphasis on 
what the pupils accomplish rather than on what the teacher does. 

President Davis seeks an accomplishment of his purpose by presenting what 
may be considered a compendium of useful information for the busy teacher. 
There is, for example, a glossary of educational terms at the end of the book. 
The subjects are discussed in terms of aims, correct and incorrect notions about 
them, motives for learning, procedures of instruction, processes to be mastered, 
things to be done, attitudes, standards of attainment, use of tests, diagnosis of 
difficulties, remedial instruction, etc. At the end of each chapter is a set of exer- 
cises which presents a contrast between the “schools of yesterday” and those of 
today, in addition to a number of questions and topics for study and discussion. 

The large amount of information within the covers of the book is at once its 
chief weakness and its greatest strength. The information seems disconnected, 
unrelated, and without a central theme to bind it together. Without some ex- 
ternal aids and advice, the reader may be confused instead of helped. No under- 
lying plan of organization is apparent which will help the reader to organize 
what he may learn into a single scheme of thinking. The experienced teacher 
may, to be sure, have his own method of attack and plan of organization. It is 
the inexperienced teacher who may find difficulty in working his way through 

* Sheldon Emmor Davis, Teaching the Elementary Curriculum. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. Pp. xiv+s550. $1.75. 
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the book. Any such difficulty in reading will be caused by the lack of organiza- 
tion, however, and not to any obscurities in style, because the discussions, 
drawn as they are in considerable measure from the author’s own experiences, 
are readable, interesting, and at many points directly applicable to the daily 
activities of instruction. 

The effort to make the book informative seems, moreover, occasionally to have 
led the author into a somewhat uncritical handling of information. For example, 
in the discussion of eye-movements in reading, the term “eye span” is used in 
place of ‘‘span of recognition,” and, in the discussion of what is ‘“‘practical” 
and what is “useful” in the curriculum, the impression is received that, given all 
the “useful” information and skills necessary, the pupil will find them useful 
regardless of the extent of his understanding. 

The book will find its way into teachers’ reading circles and discussion groups. 
Wherever its content is studied, discussed, and organized, it will prove its value. 
Among a number of valuable chapters, the reviewer finds those dealing with 
reading for meaning, music experience, art appreciation, civic and character edu- 
cation, and the elementary-school library the least commonplace and the most 


suggestive. H. G. WHEAT 
MARSHALL COLLEGE, HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


The administration of small school systems——In the Preface of his book 
Hunkins declares that, while 14,765 of the 16,598 incorporated communities in 
the country have populations of less than 5,000, most of the literature on school 
administration deals with conditions in the larger systems. The author under- 
takes to present the results of his own sixteen years of experience as superin- 
tendent in smaller places. Admitting frankly that “the experience of a single 
superintendent is, of course, but a drop in the bucket”’ (p. ix), he hopes that the 
volume will aid the young superintendent and stimulate studies of the problems 
of administration in these smaller communities. It is to be regretted that the 
author himself did not initiate such a study, gathering through easily available 
techniques the experiences of a reliable sampling of the 14,765 superintendents 
in smaller cities. Valuable as his treatment is, the benefits of “experience” are 
distinctly limited and may be secured in a relatively short time, whereas the 
benefits of objective inquiry are without limit. If a small proportion of the six- 
teen years of experience had been devoted to statistical inquiry, the value of the 
discussion would have been enhanced immensely. Many excellent research 
studies are suggested by inference throughout the volume. 

The Preface also prepares the reader for a “practical” and ‘“‘case-study” ap- 
proach through an expression of sympathy with the scientific attack and a plea 
that use must be made of less objective, ‘“‘practical” results of analyzed experi- 
ence while the more complete solutions of science are awaited. 


tR. V. Hunkins, The Superiniendent at Work in Smaller Schools. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1931. Pp. xii+-402. $2.00. 
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The volume has all the strengths and weaknesses of a “‘personal-experience”’ 
book. Included are vivid, interesting, stimulating accounts of techniques suc- 
cessfully used and of problems solved by the author. Few references are found 
to the mistakes and errors made while learning by experience and no references 
to techniques which are not used by the author but which are successfully used 
elsewhere. 

The book is a series of chapters rather than an organized presentation. This 
fact, together with the kind of material used, inevitably makes for some uneven- 
ness in presentation. Some discussions are carefully objective, wholly adequate, 
conclusive, and well summarized. Others of equal importance are subjective, 
thoroughly superficial, and not summarized at all. Many points rest solely on 
personal illustrations, others on skilful use of statistical data and shrewd analysis 
of issues. Good, simple check lists for teachers’ qualities and for office records 
are given, but none for supplies and equipment and none for evaluating buildings. 

The bibliography is limited and is placed at the end of the book. Because of 
the nature of the treatment, the reader would have received greater benefit if 
the references had been placed in immediate juxtaposition to the admittedly 
personal presentation. Supplementation could be made adequately and at once 
by the reader. 

The general view advocated seems wholly sound and is in accord with modern 
administration. There is a highly commendable absence of that undue conserva- 
tism which marks most books written by those relying on experience. The mate- 
rial is everywhere abreast of the times. The volume is packed with excellent 
specific suggestions for the young and untrained superintendent. In this very 
strength lies also the possibility of greatest weakness. It is quite possible that 
such a volume will aid in perpetuating the ‘device’ emphasis in administration 
instead of leading to thinking in terms of principles. The author refers to several 
problems for which his ‘‘college course did not prepare him.” Practically all 
these were incidents or difficulties and not problems in the true sense at all. No 
college course can, nor should it, give ready-made solutions for the myriad in- 
cidents, difficulties, and minor problems which arise. Sound courses in adminis- 
tration, supervision, educational psychology, educational sociology, etc., should 
supply the prospective school man with principles. To devise solutions by apply- 
ing these principles to minor issues as they arise is a mark of intellectual vigor 
and initiative. In the last analysis, the principles of administration and super- 
vision in large and small systems are the same. 

This volume should be read, with the indicated caution in mind, by all super- 
intendents in smaller systems, whether experienced or not. It should also find 
wide use as outside reading in all except advanced courses in administration. 

W. H. Burton 


The evaluation of supervision—Perhaps the most recent problem to which 
supervisors have been giving special attention is that of the evaluation of super- 
vision. In the several decades during which supervision has been developing, 
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only incidental attention has been given the determination of its merits. Edu- 
cators have been fully occupied in developing the complex machinery for 
supervision and in perfecting the multitudinous activities and devices employed. 
The scientific movement, with its insistence that everything be measured, and 
the necessity of economic justification for supervision have combined to promote 
interest in its evaluation. Progress in this direction has been slow, because of the 
complexity of the various factors and the difficulty of isolating them for accurate 
measurement. The most thoroughgoing treatment of the problem which has 
yet been attempted is the Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction.* 

The purposes of the committee in charge of the preparation of the yearbook are: 
(z) to outline the criteria which should be applied in the evaluation of supervision, 
(2) to present in simple outline the procedures which are essential in the scien- 
tific evaluation of supervision, (3) to review the existing literature dealing with 
the scientific evaluation of the effects of supervision and to present, with a few 
of the outstanding findings, a summary and criticism of the techniques and pro- 
cedures employed, (4) to make a tabulation of investigations conducted by the 
membership of this department in which there was effort to evaluate the effects 
of supervisory activities, and (5) to develop a check list by which those engaged 
in supervision can make an evaluation of their own work. 

The first two chapters, dealing respectively with definitions and criteria, 
serve to clarify the issues involved. A distinction, which is more or less basic 
throughout the volume, is that measurement and evaluation must be clearly 
differentiated. Measurement involves description of specific items or character- 
istics. Evaluation means appraisal or judgment of the worth of any such items 
or characteristics. This distinction having been posited, three criteria are pro- 
posed for use in the evaluating of supervision, namely, effect, activities, and the 
supervisor’s characteristics. These criteria are made more specific through illus- 
trations. A weighting problem is also discussed. The committee wisely refrains 
from proposing any weighting scheme. A chapter is given to the general pro- 
cedures in evaluation, followed by illustrations of techniques abstracted from 
the literature. Projects initiated by supervisors and some case studies take two 
chapters. There are a proposed check list for analysis of supervisory activities 
and a concluding summarizing chapter. 

The committee has produced a helpful volume in the most difficult area yet 
invaded by this organization. When the committee asks for illustrations of 
the evaluation of supervision, it frequently gets only evaluations of methods or 
of materials or of curriculums. By far the greater proportion of studies in the 
evaluation of supervision have been of this sort. Probably the reason for the 
confusion here revealed lies in the insistence that evaluation must be in terms of 


t The Evaluation of Supervision. Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. viii+-182. 
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effect, and effect on pupils. Most methods experiments are inconclusive. When 
we try to measure the effect of supervision on pupils, we are “fishing with a 
long rod.”” The committee has rendered a distinct service by suggesting that we 
evaluate supervision in terms of activities and characteristics of the supervisor 
as well as in terms of effect. In the measurement of effect our attention is called 
to the importance of measuring the effect on teachers, principals, supervisors, 
community, instructional materials and methods. If supervisors follow the leads 
here offered, they will avoid some of the pitfalls which threaten those who 
attempt to evaluate supervision in terms of pupil changes alone. The next step 
will be a series of experimental evaluations of the sort which are outlined in the 
present volume. It is to be hoped that this organization, which has done so 
much for supervision, will find a place for an early yearbook reporting these 


experimental studies from the field. 
E. O. MELBY 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The nature of problem-solving again eludes analysis —If the reader of Neulen’s 
able investigation" of problem-solving notes the array of general sponsors for the 
document, he will begin a study of it in a hopeful frame of mind. The author 
was “encouraged” by Dean William F. Russell and Professors Thomas Alexan- 
der, Paul R. Mort, R. G. Reynolds, and George D. Strayer. Aid and counsel 
were provided by Professors John R. Clark, J. R. McGaughy, and C. B. Upton. 

The methodology of the study was distinguished by simplicity and directness. 
Only well-worn paths of technique were trod. With the nature of the problem 
in mind, few will be disposed to do other than commend the author for his 
unpretentious paraphernalia of investigation. The monograph is further dis- 
tinguished by its use of a clear and forceful diction. A successful attempt to 
keep assertions well within the data increases confidence in the essential validity 
of the study. 

Rather modest amounts of success in improving problem-solving ability by 
means of a well-distributed series of exercises were reported. The total time of 
learning was, in general, about ten hours. The author realizes that improve- 
ment in ten hours of learning is improbable unless an almost magical technique 
were used. 

Relatively unvarnished drill in computation seemed to be more effective than 
other devices for improvement. Intelligence and reading ability cast but a pale 
light on the ability to solve problems, and, if these two factors in some way 
explain problem-solving ability, their contributions were too well disguised to 
be more than inferred. The effects of motivation and reality of problem material 
were not chief concerns in this study. 


t Leon Nelson Neulen, Problem Solving in Arithmetic: A Study of Certain Factors 
in the Allocation of Arithmetic Problems Involving One, Two, Three, and Four Steps 
or Processes in Reasoning. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 483. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. vi+88. $1.50. 
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Those faithful to the gospel of educational salvation through projects and 
activities will find little comfort in the recorded facts of the study. Students of 
learning who are eager to get inside the nature of reasoning will find that this 
elusive problem has again escaped analysis. The author suspects that neither 
elementary-school pupils nor their teachers know what reasoning is, and hence 
improvement in reasoning ability per se is hardly to be expected. It is refresh- 
ing to find a competent student of arithmetic who is so frank. Doubtless for the 
sake of avoiding the obvious, the author refrained from recording his suspicion 
that no one as yet really knows enough about the inside nature of reasoning to 
fulfil promises to improve reasoning ability in children except through the well- 
known channels of improving computational ability and inducing orderly habits 
of problem attack. 

The study will do much to make the reader appreciate the fact that most of 
the claims relative to the virtue of this or that problem-solving device are mere 
verbiage, however earnestly spoken. Problem-solving in arithmetic is not 
yet under control. Until it is, Neulen’s study justifies the use of well-organized 
drill in computation because such drill has demonstrated its ability to contribute 
more to problem-solving power than any other factors have yet been able to do. 

F. B. Knicut 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


A new series of readers.—A recently published series of readers' contains a 
preprimer, primer, and Books One to Six. There is also a manual? accompanying 
the primer and Books One to Three. Without doubt, the books will attract at- 
tention on account of the professional standing of the authors, Elson having 
had wide experience in public-school work and as an author of readers and Gray 
having written extensively in the field of reading. 

The series includes many of the excellent features of Elson’s earlier readers, 
such as a plan for grouping the selections, a so-called “backward look” which in- 
tegrates each of the various groups of selections, and a general introduction to 
each division of the books. Much of the reading material is new, and most of it 
will be of interest to many children. The introduction of a story about Dam- 
rosch, the great musician, seems well in place and fits in with the “radio-minded- 
ness”’ of the present generation. 

The general discussions in the manual are excellent and might well be read 
by any teacher of reading. The reviewer’s study of this pamphlet raised the 
question whether the average classroom teacher will see any close relation be- 
tween the second part of this manual (prepared by Miss Liek), which deals with 


t William H. Elson, William S$. Gray, Lura E. Runkel, and Christine M. Keck, 
Elson Basic Readers: Pre-Primer, Primer, and Books One to Six. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1930 and 1931. 

2 William S. Gray and Edna B. Liek, Teacher’s Guidebook for the ‘Elson Basic Read- 
ers.”’ Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1931. Pp. 302. 
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directions for teaching particular lessons, and the general discussions of the first 
part. At certain points in the manual attention is called to context and sentence 
structure as factors in reading, but details as to how these points are to be 
dealt with are not given. The statement is also made that training given in 
reading should relate itself to the work in the different school subjects, but no 
place was found where plans for making this transfer were made definite either 
for the teacher or for the pupil. 

Probably the most interesting point about the whole series is the fact that in 
Books Three to Six each selection is preceded by a brief statement which gives 
a definite mind set to the pupil and is followed by an assignment. The impor- 
tance of the first is that it gives the pupil a purpose for his reading, and the value 
of the second is that it gives a check on the reading done. In the series at hand, 
however, there does not seem to be a close relation between the two. The 
preliminary statements are often very general in nature and do not give the 
child suggestions as to what may be expected in the assignments which follow. 

A study of the preliminary statements indicates that the mental set of the 
reader would apparently often involve pleasure reading rather than a type of 
purposeful reading which is to be checked by some definite plan. Unless the 
teacher is well trained and can so supplement the preliminary statements as to 
relate them to the assignments, it does not seem that they will give much assist- 
ance to the pupil. Again, some of the assignments seem too involved. In one 
lesson the pupil is asked to “make a list of all the characters which would be 
used if the story were made into a movie.”’ The answer to such a question nec- 
essarily involves considerable knowledge of dramatization, and, unless the child 
had this information at hand, this part of the assignment would apparently have 
little value for him. A later assignment involves some important elements of 
outlining, which is followed immediately by questions involving word pictures. 
Unless the child is well trained in both these activities, it seems that types of 
work as different as these might well occur in different assignments. 

Finally, some teachers will doubtless notice that plans for teaching oral read- 
ing and suggestions on the teaching of poetry are practically omitted. 

In conclusion, it may be said that reading in the intermediate and upper 
grades is undergoing radical changes with respect to aims, materials, and meth- 
ods and that the series at hand has made definite progress in meeting these new 
demands. In view of this, many teachers will be able to use it successfully. 


C. T. Gray 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


A geography for the seventh and eighth grades—A recently published geog- 
raphy! presents a different point of view from that found in books based on the 
one- or two-cycle plan. A study of the continents and nations is followed by 


t Wallace W. Atwood, The World at Work. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1931. Pp. viii+ 
344. $1.60. 
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a survey of the occupations of the world. As the title implies, the book is a 
study of people at work. It seeks to explain why people have crowded into cer- 
tain sections of the earth while other sections remain sparsely populated. 

An important outcome is the establishing in the minds of young people of a 
world point of view and of the realization that the continents and nations previ- 
ously studied are “‘parts of the international whole, dependent on each other for 
prosperity and bound together by an intricate mesh of transportation and com- 
munication lines” (p. iv). 

The author’s statement that ‘‘geography is a study of the basic factors essen- 
tial to the understanding of a civilization . . . . [and] a study of man’s adjust- 
ment to an ever-changing world-environment” (p. iii) is fundamentally in ac- 
cord with the accepted concepts of modern geography. 

Following a brief section in which the point of view and plan to be adopted 
are developed by maps, discussions, and pictures is a lengthy study of the cli- 
mates of the world. This is followed by sections dealing with life in the great 
pasture lands, the great forests, and the chief farming regions of the world; the 
life of the fishermen; the work of the miners and of the builders; manufacturing 
and the growth of cities; trade and transportation; means of communication; 
the distribution of peoples; and the earth as a planet. Obviously the first and 
last sections do not fit into a scheme of occupational geography and, if included 
in a book of this type, would be more appropriately treated as reference mate- 
rials. A footnote justifies the placement of the material treating climate as nec- 
essary for an understanding of what follows but also recommends its alternative 
use, at later times, at the discretion of the teacher. The concluding division is 
unrelated to the rest of the book, and no attempt to show a connection is made. 

There is much unevenness in the quality of the sections. In some divisions 
descriptions of human adjustments are dominant; in others the elements of 
natural environment seem to be given undue attention. The chapters on life in 
the farming regions and in the pasture lands are very well done. Within each 
division the occupation is organized by continental regions, such as ‘‘Pasture 
Lands of Asia,” “Farm Life in the American Tropics,’’ and “Manufacturing on 
the Continent of Europe”; or by nations, such as “Farm Life in Japan’”’ and 
‘‘Manufacturing in the British Isles’; or by special topics, such as “The Great 
Forests of the World,” “Iron and Its Uses,” and “Latitude and Longitude.” 

The book is well written and will hold the interest of children. The arrange- 
ment of the pages, the clear type, the short paragraphs, and the brief subhead- 
ings printed in darker type add to the readability of the volume. 

An interesting feature of the book is the use made of maps. The maps pre- 
senting data dealing with the world use a modified Van der Grinten projection, 
fill three-fourths of the double pages, and either use a single color to display the 
special information or gradations of a very few colors when the data are more 
detailed. Only names pertinent to the subject are shown, and so far as possible 
the detail of names has been relegated to a column at the left-hand margin of 
the page. Beneath the maps are map studies, for which directions are given in 
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appropriate places in the text. Five full-page maps show with clarity of detail, 
but with the use of a very few colors, the agricultural regions of all the conti- 
nents except Africa. Within the reference materials at the end of the book are 
a series of combined political physical maps of the continents and of the United 
States. These maps are complicated and are intended for reference only. On 
the whole, the volume contains a very commendable set of maps. 

Provision for testing and suggestions for additional work by pupils are given 
in each division and usually appear at the end of the subsections. Such helps 
are more valuable for their suggestions of types of materials which may be used 
than for the actual data given. There are short objective tests of the completion, 
matching, and identification types. Other tests consist of ‘Questions to an- 
swer,” “Questions to think about,” “Some things to explain,’ and letters to 
write. Extra work for pupils includes various kinds of oral or written reports and 
the making of exhibits, graphs, and drawings. 

A few well-made and well-chosen graphs are included in the text. These are 
unusually clear and readable. Appropriate diagrams and drawings accompany 
the sections on climates and ‘‘The Earth as a Planet.” 

In addition to the usual data of area and population, there is a section of some 
fifty-nine tables of statistical information regarding production and internation- 
al trade in selected commodities given in recent three-, five-, and six-year 
averages. Use is made of many of these tables in developing the discussions in 
the text. 

Illustrations are abundant and well chosen, most of them of a size which adds 
greatly to their usability. Beneath each picture are statements which usually 
add information. Only occasionally are futile questions appended. In the text 
each picture is referred to by number but only as a general illustration of the 
content of the paragraph or paragraphs preceding. 

The World at Work presents geography at the seventh- and eighth-grade 
levels from an interesting and timely point of view. Whether or not one 
agrees with the author’s treatment of material, the book is nevertheless a 


thought-provoking, earnest piece of work. 
RutH R. WATSON 


The organization of curriculum units for the primary grades——From the Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, has come a volume! 
giving a detailed account of the teachers’ plans and preparation and of the 
children’s activities which centered in two curriculum units, “Indian Life’ and 
“The Dutch Colonial Settlement” as developed in two third grades of this 
school. 

The authors define a unit of work as “a series of worth-while experiences 


t Katharine L. Keelor and Mayme Sweet, Units of Work Developing Out of Children’s 
Interests in Local History: Indian Life and the Dutch Colonial Settlement. Lincoln 
School Curriculum Studies. New York: Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. Pp. xii+314. 
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bound together around some central theme of child interest” (p. 1) and state 
that the purpose of providing the two descriptions of each unit is to exemplify 
the following educational principle: “Any plan or preview of a unit of work 
must be so flexible that the individual differences in interests, backgrounds, 
and capacities of each group will modify the procedure from day to day” (p. 2). 

With the children’s interests, experiences, and present needs as the starting 
point, the teacher and pupils together planned the work and shared responsi- 
bility. The teacher as a co-worker “must plan the trips, suggest library refer- 
ences that can be profitably handled, stimulate activities, have materials avail- 
able, and be conscious of the scope of information in related fields” (p. 6). The 
children co-operated in planning and then executed the plans through individual 
activities or through co-operative group projects. These frequently furnished 
the new incentive for hard work, wide reading, and serious searching for neces- 
sary information. 

Day-by-day diaries or outlines of activities, materials used, important infor- 
mation secured, attitudes, skills, and habits stressed are provided. Illustrations 
of creative expression, analyses of the outcomes, and the standardized and in- 
formal tests used to evaluate the children’s growth are included. 

The authors have provided a volume which will be interesting and helpful 
to primary teachers. The concrete descriptions, accompanied by the statements 
of the underlying educational principles, offer guidance for teachers interested 
in the organization of teaching and learning units for primary children. This 
book is a commendable contribution to the literature dealing with correlation 


and integration of activities as an educational program for primary schools. 
DeEttiA E. KiBBe 


SUPERVISOR OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, STATE OF WISCONSIN 


A handbook to accompany “My Bookhouse.”’—The reader will recall “My 
Bookhouse”’ as a set of six volumes containing a carefully selected variety of 
stories and poems for children. The publishers of this collection have recently 
put on the market a small volume' to accompany the first three books of the 
series which is concerned with “pointing out and illustrating some ways of pre- 
senting selections which have allowed children to take these stories and poems 
unto themselves as vital parts of their experiences.’’ The author is a teacher in 
the primary division of the Lincoln School of Teachers College. The book is 
edited by the principal of the school, Rebecca J. Coffin. 

Experiencing Literature opens with a description of the spontaneous reactions 
of a group of seven-year-old children to the story “The Little Engine That 
Could,” to which they listened on their return from a very interesting and de- 

t Florence E. Matthews, Experiencing Literature: A Handbook for Primary Teachers 
To Accompany “My Bookhouse.” Chicago: Bookhouse for Children, 1931. Pp. 124. 
$1.00. 
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cidedly stimulating trip to the roundhouse and railroad yards. Immediately fol- 
lowing the story the twenty children engaged in a variety of self-chosen activ- 
ities, all suggested by it. Thus it proved to be “‘just the right story for a special 
occasion.” The author points out other selections in “My Bookhouse” which 
are suitable for such special occasions as Christmas, Halloween, and Thanks- 
giving, together with desirable ways of dealing with the stories. 

One of the chapters calls attention to stories and poems for children of differ- 
ent age levels and suggests some natural expressive activities that may be stimu- 
lated by the stories or poems and thus, perhaps, enhance their value for the 
children. Graded lists of such selections are given. 

A chapter dealing with story-telling contains practical suggestions concerning 
the preparation and presentation of stories. It includes also lists of stories which 
are characterized by certain qualities—repetitive pattern, imaginative word pic- 
tures, strong dramatic action. A chapter on poetry is given similar treatment. 

In her discussion of creative expression through language the author includes, 
with her many constructive suggestions, a much-needed warning against such 
common practices as requiring children to retell stories for the sake of language 
drill, forcing the writing of original story or verse, and questioning children 
about the story to find out what they have learned. The unwisdom of such prac- 
tices cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

A valuable supplement to the author’s contribution is an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of books for children and another for the teacher prepared by Eloise 
Ramsey, co-author of A Handbook of Children’s Literature. The children’s bib- 


liography is classified in terms of types of material and grade levels. It contains 
the best of recent books for children. 

Students, teachers, and parents will find in Experiencing Literature a ready 
reference and a valuable guide in discovering and making effective use of the 
material in the first three volumes of ‘““My Bookhouse,” together with a valuable 
list of other best books for the children’s library. 


ALICE TEMPLE 


Problems and answers in grammar.—A grammar which is al] grammar and 
yet shows at every turn an intimate relation to speaking, writing, revising, and 
correcting is the achievement of a new textbook in this field.1 The book is a com- 
prehensive treatment of its subject and includes a wide range of information and 
practice material so arranged and presented as to keep ever in the fore the utility 
of the subject matter. In the interest of completeness some items are included 
for which little or no practical application is found. A few constructions, like the 
cognate object and the adverbial objective, are wisely deferred to a brief ap- 
pendix. 

At the end of the book 122 pages are devoted to “Answers to Exercises’’ to en- 
able the pupil to check his own work with minimum assistance from the teacher. 


tJ. C. Tressler, Grammar in Action with Answers. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1931. Pp. xii+404. $1.28. 
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Undoubtedly, opinion will be divided on the advisability of using an answer edi- 
tion. The author says: ‘For teachers who believe in individual instruction or in 
a combination of individual study with class conferences or recitations this an- 
swer edition has been prepared Ordinarily a pupil using the answer edi- 
tion will study the explanation in the text, work out the exercise, check the 
answers himself or have them checked by another pupil” (p. v). 

The book should be especially useful in “rounding off’? the pupil’s earlier 
training in grammar and bringing together in logical relation the many gram- 
matical elements involved in the study of the sentence. Sooner or later a per- 
spective of grammar must be provided. At what period in school life this per- 
spective can be satisfactorily acquired is a question of debate. The trend of 
opinion seems to be toward a comparatively late introduction of systematized 
grammar. Whatever the placement of such a course may be, Mr. Tressler’s book 
comes to the aid of teacher and pupil in any earnest and reasonably inclusive 
study of grammar designed to bring understanding on the one hand and im- 
proved usage on the other. The book is to be commended for its clear presenta- 
tion, its thoroughness, its liberal offering of exercise material, and its insistence 


on practical applications wherever possible. 
Roy IvAn JOHNSON 
St. Lours Pusiic SCHOOLS 
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